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It has been estimated that as many as 45 percent of all children born in 
1977 are likely to live for a period of at least several months as members 
of a one-parent family (Click and Norton, 1977). Most of these children will 
be living with their mothers. Thus it is important to consider a woman's 
own occupation and earnings as indicators of, if not her current, at least 
her potential ability to provide for herself and her children. We expect 
that an early first birth will affect a woman's ability to work and to 
provide adequate income. However , its effect may be indiirect rather than 
direct, through factors more directly affecting the occupational and income 
attainment process--years of schooling and the number of children, for 
example. Therefore, we will first review those variables generally found 
to be important to the labor force participation of women and to the 
occupations and incomes of those who are working. Then we will discuss our 
hypotheses as to the indirect paths through which an early first birth 
affects later well-being. 



LITERATURE REVIEW AND HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 



The extent to which women work outside the home, especially married 
women with children, has been an important subject of research in recent 
years. In their seminal economic analysis, Bowen and Finegan (1969) 
organized the factors that affect whether or not a person works outside the 
home into four major categories: tastes for market work, benefits of market 
work, costs of market work or benefits of non-market work, and other family 
resources ("need"). What these factors are has been the subject of a 
considerable literature. However, the individual variables used to explain 
labor market supply do not fall simply into one category or another. For 
example, more years of schooling may provide a woman with a "taste" for work, 
but it may also increase her potential market wage (a benefit of market work) 
and, at the same time, increase her value to her children if she were to 
stay home (a benefit of non-market work) (see Bowen and Finegan, 1969; 
Leibowitz, 1974). Thus education serves as a proxy for a number of effects, 
some of which are measurable, some not, each with a differing effect on 
labor supply (see, for example, Cain, 1978; Criramins -Gardner and Ewer, 1978). 

In addition, women's labor supply is more responsive to situational 
factors, such as current^ income from other sources (including the husband 
or other family member as well as non-earned income), to labor market con- 
ditions, and to the relative benefits and costs of market and non-market 

work, than is that of men. Thus there is more variation to explain. We 

* 

will first focus our discussion on the factors determining whether or not 
a woman works in a given year. 

However, since women move in and out of the labor force depending on 
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cheir circumstances in a given year, labor force status at a point in time is 
less interesting than total work experience. The latter should be more useful i 
predicting wages and earnings. Therefore we will spend some time discussing 
the determinants of the lifetime labor force experience of women. The age 
at which a woman bears her first child may directly affect the total experience 
she obtains, as may the age at which she marries. Total work experience is 
also an important predictor of current labor force participation. Finally, 
we will discuss the factors affecting the hours worked, annual earnings, 
hourly wages, and occupational status of those women who are working in a 
given year. 

We will organize our discussion of the factors affecting the labor force 
variables of interest by whether they are relatively enduring characteristics 
of the young woman, such as her birth cohort, parental socio-economic status, 
race, region in which she grew up, her educational attainment, and the number 
of her children, or whether they are environmental and situational. The 
latter include such factors as her own age, the ages of her children, the 
f^ily income other than her own, her marital status, whether she is enrolled 
in school, whether she has recently moved^ and whether or not she has a 
physical limitation on her activity. Another set of short-lived factors 
are those characterizing the environment. First, characteristics of the 
local labor market, such as residence in an urban area or in a southern 
state, in an area characterized by high or low unemployment, and in an area 
of good or poor employment opportunities for white and^lack women should 
affect the probability of working in a given year and the income from that 
employment . Second, the availability of AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) may affect whether or not a woman has an alternative to working 
outside the home, and whether or not working is worthwhile, given that 
alternative. 
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Probability of l^orking in a Given Year 

Researchers have found race, age, years of schooling, work experience, 
Income, the ages and number of children, and marital status to predict the 
labor force participation of women (Bowen and Finegan, 1969; Cain, 1978; 

Crlmmins-Gar Jner and Ewer, 1978; Farkas , 1977).^ In addition, whether her hus- 
band i3 employed or not predicts the participation of the married woman 
(Bowen and Pinegan, 1969). Married women have lower participation rates than 
non-married women (Mincer and Polachek, 1974), although the gap is narrowing 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1977), Factors inhibiting wives from working 
seem to have decreased (Waite, 1976). Another explanation is that of changes in 

the age structure of the population and declining relative income (Wachter, 1977), 
Better educated women are still more likely to work (Bowen and Finegan, 1969). 
This may be due to a differential taste for work or to the higher wages and 
better jobs better, educated women can obtain. Married black women have higher 
participatic^ rates than do married white women (Bowen and Finegan, 1969). 
Since this difference remains even when need and family size are controlled, the 
race differential in participation rates may reflect differential tastes for 
working. However, this difference is declining , as participation rates are 
increasing faster for white than for black women (U,S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976: No. 58). 

The relationship between age and working appears to be curvilinear; net of 
cohort and business cycle, the labor force participation rate of women falls 
during the mid twenties, rising again in the mid- thirties , falling again in the 
late fifties (Farkas, 1977). Controlling for ages and number of children, 
the relationship should be relatively weak, or declining with age. Cohort has 
a somewhat different effect. Older cohorts are less likely to work than recent 

1. Not all women in the labor force are "working.'* Some are unemployed, 
looking for work. However, the difference is small enough so as not to affect 
our overall results, and the terms are used interchangeably in this paper, 
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cohorts, net of age and business cycle (Farkas, 1977). Therefore, the overall 
undifferentiated cohort-age effect on employment is probably a negative one. 

The most important situational factor determining the probability of 
working is the need for income, usually measured by the amount of income 
from all sources other than from the woman's own earnings (Bowen and Finegan, 
1969; Cain, 1978; Crimmins-Gardner and Ewer, 1978; and others). Situational 
constraints include a recent birth or the presence of a young child, which 
reduces labor force participation at least until the child enters school 
(Bowen and Finegan, 1969) . Having a yoim^ r!hild affects both the taste 
for work and the potential costs of working (Gronau, 1973; Leibowitz, 1974). 
Researchers have found, however, that whether or not a mother works outside 
the home depends more on her attitude toward the effect of working on the child 
development than on the child's age (Crimmins-Gardner and Ewer, 1978). A 
husband's attitude toward his wife working has also been found to affect the 
probability of his wife working outside the home (Crimmins-Gardner and Ewer, 
1978), although there is some question as to whether his attitude is a cause 
or an effect of her employment (see, for example, Ferber, 1977). School et^roll 
ment (Bowen and Finegan, 1969), a recent move (Hill, '^77; Duncan and Perucci, 
1976), and a physical limitation or problem (Schultz , 1073; Kushman and 
Scheffler, 1975) reduce the probability of the wife working outside the home. 

Labor market characteristics indicate the attractiveness of working out- 
side the home. Labor force participation rates have been found to be higher 
in areas of higher wages--in urban, non-southern states--and where women are 
more likely to find work--in areas with low unemployment rates and favorable 
opportunities for women (Bo\^on and Finegan, 1969; Cain, 1966). Finally, 
the availability of AFDC payments and the level of those benefits in the state 
might affect the participation decision of single mother of young children. 
AFDC provides a disincentive to work for those eligible women. 
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Work Experience 

Since it is only recently that researchers have begun to collect complete 
retrospective work histories from their respondents and longitudinal studies 
have collected enough years of work information, there is little research 
exploring the determinants of work experience (however, see Mincer and 
Polachek, 1974; Hill, 1977). It is a more interesting question for women 
than for men; the latter spend most of their adult lives in the labor force. 

Background factors and stable personal characteristics can be expected 
to be more important in determining the total amount of time a woman spend? 
in the labor force than her situation or environment in any given ya^r. 
Background variables availaj^e in the PSID include such factors as the socio- 
economic status of the p^ental family, whether the respondent grew up in an 
urban area or on a farm, and whether t^at was in the south. The respondent's 
race and birth cohort have been shown to affect work experience (Hill, 19771. 

If greater cojnpleted schooling is associated with a higher probability 
of working in a given year, as was reported earlier, it should also result 
in greater overall labor force experience (Mincer and Polachek, 1974, Hill, 
1977). The number of children born should affect the number of year^ a 
woman spends in the labor force /Hill, 1977; Mincer and Polachek, 1974). 
Besides the number of children. Hill found that their ages affected work 
experience over the limited period of time he 3ti!died, Over a woman's 
total lifetime, however, the number of children should be the relevant pre- 
dictor. Whether a woman marries or not has a substantial effect on-work 
experience; never married women are most likely to have uninterrupted work 
histories (Mincer and Polachek, 1974). 

Thus we expect early events in a woman^s life, such as a rlrst marriage, 
a first birth, or dropping out of school, to have important effects on total 
work experience, because of th^ir impact on whether a woman enters^ or 
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leaves the labor force ^see, for example, Cain, 1966). Early work experience 
may, in fact, be theyios^ important predictor of the probability of working 
in any given year (iee, for example, Heckman, 1977), However, nhe effect 
of an early first birth on experience may be indirect, lowering experience 
only because it increases total family size or decreases the amount of 
schooling a woman obtains. 

There is some question as to whether experience is the cause or the 
effect of more children. That is, women who expect to spend more years working 
may restrict childbearing. Waite and Stolz:enberg (1976) found a substantial 
effect of work plans on fertility expectations and a weak effect of fertility' 
expectations on work plans. However, since our focus is on labor force 
participation we will examine only the effect of children on employment. A 
similar problem is faced when exploring the relationship between wage and 
experience. Mincer and Polachek (1974) tested the simultaneity oi the wage- 
experience relation for women and concluded that alternative estimation 
techniques did not significantly affect the" results. 
Hours Worked 

Ho the same factors that affect the decision to work also affect the 

^ ■ 

f\ » ■ 

number of hours worked? Are their effects the same? In general the decision 
to work has been treated separately from that of number of hours worked. It 
is assumed that a womaA decides first whether or not- to work. Those who 
decide to work then decide separately and perhaps on the basis of different 
criteria on their schedules. However, an alternative approach assumes that 
women decide on the number of hours to work; above a certain threshold 
a woman works, below that threshold, she will not work. All those who do not 
work 4re then assigned 0 hours. 'Although using either of these assumptions 
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presents certain analytical problems (see, for example, Heckman, 
we will follow the t^ao step procedure, testing to see whether the factors 
affecting the decision to work are the same as those affecting the niomber 
of hours once a woman has decide to work. 

Need for income is probably the most important factor deter4ining hours 
worked. Thus we would expect married women and those with higher family 
incomes to work fewer hours than non-married women and those with lower other 
family incomes. Controlling for level of need, level of hourly wages, which 
is available for tl>e sample of working women, should affect hours worked: 
women with higher wages can earn the same income by working fewer hours, and 
should be expected to adjust ^eir hours accordingly. (However, the 
relationship may be the opposite. See the discussion of wages.) 

Personal characteiris tics of the woman that' should affect hours worked 
include years of schooling, work ■ experience , race and age.^ Situational 
constraints include having! young children, a husband who disapproves of 
his wife working- outside the home, a physical limitation,' or being enrolled 
in school. (See also the discussion of the proliability of working). 
Occupational Status 

An individual's occupation is an important indicator of his or j her 
social standing. "Occupation" is commonly used in the study of stratification 
and in the study /of inter- and intra-generational occupational mobility 
(see, e.g. Tyree and Treas, 1974). The most commonly used measure of this 
concept is Duncan's socio-economic index of occupations or "SEI" (Duncan, 1961) 
This inldex is a ranking of the detailed* census categories of occupations 
based on the mean levels of education and income of their incumbents. 
Alternative measure of status are the prestige scalfes originally created by 
NORC (Siegel, 1971), by Treiman (1975) and by Bose (1973). The. relative'' merits 



of these scales have been widely discussed and argued; however, the Duncan 
scale is most commonly used and has been shown to have a number of desirable 
qualities (see, for example, Featherman and Hauser, 1976). 

The strongest predictor of the socio-economic status of the occupation 
of an individual is his or her educational level (McClendon, 1976; Treiman 
and Terrell, 1975; Featherman and Hauser, 1976). A higher level of education 
implies the acquisition of the skills that are prerequisites for higher status 
positions and higher rates of pay. The socio-economic status of a woman's 
family of origin has been found to translate into occupational status 
(McClendon, 1976; Treiman and Terrell,, 1975 ; Featherman and Hauser, 1976). ^ 
Race is associated with the socioeconomic status of an individual's occupation," 
although its effect has been found to disappear with controls for other factors 
for men (Portes and Wilson 1976). Occupational status has been found to 
increase with age, but marital status appears to have no affect (McClendon, 
1976; Treiman and Terrell, 1975). Other factors that might affect occupatiokal 
status are those reflecting work commftment: number of hours worked per 

week, whether full or part-time, and number of young children* McClendon 

\ 

(1976) found the latter but not the former assofciated with the occupational 
prestige of white women in the labor force. 
Hourly> Wages and Annual Earnings 

The earnings of a woman should be completely explained by her hourly wage 
and thg hours she works. Therefore, excluding those factors from the model, 

• / 

variables' previously found to determine \^ourly wage and hours worked should.be 
significantly associat . with earnings. will not specif ically . discuss 
the determinants of annual earnings, referring the reader to the. previous 
discussion of hours worked and^ to the following discussion of hourly wages. 
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Education and experience are the two most important factors associated 
with hourly wage level, being the two principle components of what is called 
"human capital." Both should be associated positively with wages. Edu- 
cational attainment is approximated by number of years of schooling completed. 
For experience there are several measures. The proportion of years worked 
since age 18 is the most widely used measure. However, Mincer and Polachek 
(1974) have suggested that for women who have returned to work after a 
period of absence, besides the number of years of experience, the number 
of interruptions of that experience affects a woman's wage rate, as does 

the amount of experience on the current job or with the current employer. 

^^^^^^ 

' Race is also an important determinant of the wage a worker can command 
(see, for example. Porter, 1974; Fortes and Wilson, 1976; Hudis, 1977; and 
others). The impact of age on wage appears to be curvilinear - it rises and 
then declines (Stolzenberg, 1975). The impact of cohort, with which age is 
entangled, is probably negative. ^ Older cohorts have less education than 
younger cohorts, in spite of their greater years of experience. The socio- 
economic status of a woman's family of origin has found to affect her wage ^ 
rate net of her own educational attainment (Featherman and Hauser, 1977; , 
Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1972). The woman's occupation has also beeti 
shown to affect her earnings , though it is not clear whether occupation has an 
impact separate from that of years of schpolii/g. | 
Again, the respondent's need for incomev'is measured by her marital i 
status; .most married wom^n have husbands who' work, reducing their own 
need to maximize earnings. The family incoLe minus the respondent's owr^ 
income captures the "degree of need for the woman to maximize earnings , ' 
whether married or tiot. In a situation ifi which her husband has high , 
earnings, or she obtains substantial income from other sources, a woman 
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has greater flexibility to maximize the interest of her job, its hours, 
location, or flexibility of her schedule over the rate of pay (Darian, 1975). 
In addition, the presence of young children could be expected to constrain 
the ability of a woman to maximize wages, and therefore, lower her wage rate, 
A physical limitation, being enrolled in school and recent move should also 
limit a woman's ability to command a high wage. 

The hours a woman works, whether full- or part-time, may affect her 
wage. We might expect that employers pay full-time workers more than part- 
time workers, and thus, fewer hours worked would be associated with lower 
hg^ly wages (Suter' and Miller, .1973). However, women who make higher wages 
are able to cut their hours and still make the same amount of money as women 
with lower hourly wages. If, in fact, fewer hours are associated with a 
higher wage, then hours may be a result of wage rather than a causal factor 
(see, for example. Mincer and Polachek, 1974; Heckman, 1974). 

For married women, the attitudes of their husbands may have an impact 
on the wage rate they accept. However, it is not clear whether women whose 
husbands favor their employment will be willing to work for lower wages 
(a negative effect) pr whether they will be better able to maximize their 
wages (a positive effect). 

Finally, the local labor market should have an impact on the wage a 
woman can make. Wages are higher in urbaa as opposed to rural areas ,^ in 
non-southern as opposed to southern states (Statistical Abstract, 1977). 
Wrokers may accept lower wages in areas of high unemployment, women may 
accept lower wages where the market for women is poor, and black women may 
accept lower wages where the market for blacks is ^oor. Finally single women 
with children may not ^ccept low wages where it is relatively easy to obtain 
. AFDC or where AFDC benefit levels are relatively high. 
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The Effect of an Early First Birth: Hypotheses 

How extensive are the disruptions created by an early birth? We have 
seen that early childbearers complete less education. Given the importance 
of education in previous studies of occupational attainment (McClendori, 1976; 
Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Featherman and Hauser, 1975; and others) it seems 
likely that termination of education poses the young mother with serious 
obstacles to later occupational success. Other research has shown that 
their fertility is considerably higher than that of women who delay their 
first birth (Moore et al ., 1977). Given the generally negative effect of 
the presence of young children on women's labor force participation (Sweet, 
1970, 1971; Waite, 1976; Darian, 1976; Kelley, 1976) we also expect that 
early childbearers will be significantly disadvantaged in their labor force 
status. Although it could be argued that early childbearers can complete 
their families early and then move quickly into the labor force, this seems 
unlikely. Prior work experience is one of the best predictors of participation 
in any given year (Heckman, 1977) . Early childbearers , not having made the 
initial entry into" the labor force with their age peers, will have less such, 
experience than later childbearers, even controlling for family size. There- 
fore, they are likely to find such the transition more rather than less 
difficult later on. In either case, we do not anticipate that early child- 
bearing will have a direct negative effect, but rai|Jier that its influence • 
will be mediated by education and family size. That is, when educational 
attainment and family size are included in an equation, an early first birth 
may not have any effect on labor force participation and earnings. Specifically, 
then our hypotheses fbr this rfiapter are: (1) early chiidbearing is associated 
with less work experience, and with lower occupational prestige, hourly wages, 
and annual income, (2) the negative association between early chiidbearing and 

c 

labor force'partlcipation andearnings is not direct, but mediated through the 
fewer years of school completed and larger family sizes of early childbearers. 
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Analyses were conducted on two national longitudinal data sets, the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) and the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics (PSID). Both surveys were initially fielded in 1968 and in each 
case respondents were interviewed annually. Analyses reported here include 
interviews through the year 1972 for the NLS and up through 1976 for the PSID. 
While similar in their focus on economic and employment isjues, the two 
surveys sample quite different populations, and consequently complement one 
another. Each data set will be described in turn- 
The National Lont^itudinal Survey of Young Women 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) is funded by the 
U.S. Department- of Labor to study the labor market experiences of contemporary 
young women. It is designed by the Center for Human Resource Research of Ohio 
State University and fielded by the U.S. Census Bureau- The initial wave ia 
1968 sampled over ^,000 young women between the ages of 14 and 24. Attempts to 
reinterview these young women were aade annually from 1969 through 1975. Sample 
retention has been very good. By 1972, the last year considered here, 
4625 respondents— 90 percent of the original sample—remained in the suryey. 
Since the initial respotise rate was 94 percent, data on nearly 85 percent of 
the samplev chat was initially drawn are available for the current analysis. 
While these data are among the best available, sample attrition may have 
reduced the original representativeness, and some caution in generalizing to 
the entire population is necessary. 

In order to fvroduce statistically reliable estimates for black women, 
households ia enua^ixation dis tricts^known to be predominantly black were sel<!cte< 
at a rate three times greater than che rate for white enumeration districts- 



In 1968, 3638 white women and 1459 black women were interviewed. (Sixty-two 
young women of other races were interviewed but have been consistently excluded 
from these analyses because of their diversity.) A sample weight was assigned 
to each Individual case to correct for the fact that different groups of the 
population had different probabilities of selection. The weights were computed 
so that the sum of the weights would equal the sample size of 5159. 

The NLS data are especially well-suited for a study of the- consequences 
of early childbearin'g because they follow young women through the teenage and 
young adult years when family-building typically takes place.' For a large 
proportion of the sample, data on marriage and childbearing are not retrospective 
but are gathered- as the events occur. Because extensive information on the 
educational and work experience as well as the social an^ economic background 
of respondents was obtained, detailed comparisons can be made between women who 
became mothers while teenagers and oth^r-y^^^ women who postponed their child- 
bearing, can be made. Such extensive data are not frequently available for so 

large or contemporary a sample. 

The changes occurring in respondents' lives are illustrated in the table. 
The number never-married, the number currently enrolled in school, and the 
number who have^ never been employed shrink dramatically as time goes by. 
Large numbers of respondents initiated child-bearing during the years of the 
survey. While 23 percent had; had a birth by 1968, an additional 24 percent 
had a birth during the survey. Of the respondents having at least one child 
by 1972, 751 or 31 percent of the respondents bore their first child by age 18. 
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CHA^IGES IN LIFE STATUS AMONG RESPONDENTS IN 
THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SU^IVZY 3ET!;EEN 
1968 and 1972 (UNWEIGHTED N's) 



Marital Stattis 


1968 


1121 


Married, spouse present 




Z, 327 


Married, spouse absent 


114 


68 


Widoved 


3 


13 


Divorced 


56 


137 


Separated 


73 


194 


itcver uiaLZ^xea 




1 AAA 


n/ A 


n 
u 




bcnooi £*aroiiment Status 






Currently enrolled 


2,381 


785 


Not Currently enrolled 


2,628 


3,840 


N/A 


0 ^ 


534 


Labor Force Status 






£niployed 






Tin A fV%V% 1 n ^9 A <H 

u neuip xu jr cQ 






Out of labor force ^ 


1,453 


1,744 


Never worked 


1,246 


134 


N/A 


0 


534 


Childbearing Status ^ 






Respondent has had at 




2,3^99 


least one child 


1,179 


Respondent has had at 






least one child by age 18 


480 


751 



>Twc distinct conceptual approaphes to the analysis ha^ been utilized. 
In the firi.,t, the " status attainment approach ," the respondent's social and 
econodic att:ainc:ent by a certain age is evaluated as a function of her. age 
at first birth. Initially, this has been done in table format. For exanple, 
mean ^ears of ^school cocipleted by age 18, by age 21, and by age 24 ire arrayed 
by the respondent's age at first birth, with controls for respondent's race and 
socioeconomic origin* The ages 18, 21, and 24 were chosen to pnrait comparison 
of the progress of the young women at three-year iater'/als. • 
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Since many of the variables needed for this analysis were measured only 
for the survey years, 1968 to 1972, and not for earlier periods, only young 
women who turned 18, 2l\ or 24 during those years were included in the analysis 
/' for each of those ages. Thus, for exanple, the analyses of attainment by 18 
include only those respondents who were 14 to 18 in 1968-- those who were or who 
became 18 during the survey period. The dependent variable in each analysis 
was measured for each respondent in the year that she turned 18, 21, or 24. The 
reader should keep in mind that Che young women who are included in the analysis 
of attainment by age 18 are not the same ones who are included in the analysis 
of attainment by age 24, as shown below: 

Attainment at Age Attainment at Age Attainment at Age 
18 Analysis 21 Analysis 24 Analysis 

Respondent's 

Age in 1968 14-18 17-21 . 20-24 

Some -respondents may appear in two of the analyses, but none appear in all 
three and the oldest and youngest are included in only one of the analyses. 
So some- care must be used in comparing the results ,of the three analyses. 

While the first strategy focuses on achieved status at ages 18, 21, and 24, 
the second strategy examines the year by year processes by which the ultimate 
achieved statuses are attained. For example, Iwhile the status attainment 
strategy focuses on the. impact of childbearing age on grades of formal schooling 
completed' the annual transitions strategy examines childbearing age effects 
on separate school continuation decisions. The two strategies complement 
one another. While the attainment strategy is a far more familiar research 
•methodology, the mobility approach provides unique insights. It focuses on 
Che population ac risk of an event, for exanple. The population attending 
school who are at risk of dropping out or the population of women who are 
employed who might become unemployed. Within chat population, the impact 
of an avenc, such as a birch, on a change such as dropping ouC^ can be estimated. 
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Because Che accuaulacion of schooling Cakes a number of years, Che deCerainaaCs 
of school conCinuaCiOQ decisions may noc be che same ac all levels of schooling. 
In short, Co examine separacely che sequence of annual cransicions in schooling, 
marical sCaCus, working and welfare is Co fur Cher unravel che impacC of first 
birch on women's lives. 

The Michigan Panel SCudv of Income Dynamics 

The Panel SCudy of Income Dynamics was inaugurated in 1968 Co provide 
information on short run changes in the economic status of families and 
individuals. To this end, approximately 5,000 families haVe been interviewed 
annually through 1978. Data obtained through 1976 are included in the Current 
analyses. 

The original sample consisted of a cross-section sample of dwelling units 
within the continental United States plus & subsample of families interviewed 
in 1967 by the U.S. Bureau of the Ce^sua. Since 1968, the sample has consisted 
of all panel members, living in families that were interviewed the previous 
year plus newly-formed families chat include any adult panel member who had 
moved out of the sample household since 1968. The addition of newly formed 
families has resulted in an increased sample size despite sample attrition. 

^anel losses were considerable (24 percent) in the first year but have 
been relatively minor in recent years. However, the cumulative response rate 
including initial and subsequent losses, is only 55 percent. The data were 
weighted in 1972 to adjust both for different sample fractions and for different 
rates of nonresponse. Since that time, attrition has not been sufficiently 
great to warrant further adjuscaenC, and the authors present evidence that 
estimates made from the PSID correspond closely with estimates obtained from 
Che Currenc Populacion Reports (Survey Research Cencer, 1976, pp. 499-510). 
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The PSID was explicitly initiated to provide the best possible measures of 
respondents' family incomes, individual wages, and eoployiaent history. The 
incoce measures are generally considered to be superior to estimates from the 
Current Population Survey (Mlnarik^975) , and tabular comparisons of both 
data sets show a high degree of congmence on the weighted distributions of 
most standard demographic variables (Sawhill et al., 1975) • Despite the 
reassurance that this provides, it seems extremely important to use caution 
in generalizing from results to the entire United States population. 

For the years 1968 to 1975, all information is related to the head of the 
household. Consequently, little information is available on married women, since 
they are not defined as heads. Fortunately, in 1976, wives were also inter- 
viewed, and detailed information on- wive 's labor force participation, family 
background, and earnings was obtained. In addition, wives supplied information 
on their age at marriage and age at first childbirth, data that cannot be 
reliably obtained from some of the interviews held with the husband, who is 
defined as the head of the household. • ^ 

Although initial plans called for analyses on all women who turned 24, 
30, 36, and 42 during the course of the survey, it soon became clear that a 
far richer and more complete analysis could be done if emphasis were placed 
on the sub-set of wives and female heads who were interviewed in 1976. More- 
over, the number of vomen available for analysis was not greatly diminished. 
Of 2630 wives and female heads aged 16 to 42 in 1968, 156 (6 percent) were not 
interviewed in^l976. For the 2474 wives and female heads in our sample who 
were interviewed, tiare is a wealth of information. The slight loss in sample 
size seems far outweighed by the additional information available on these women 
and their experiences. 
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MEASURET-ENT OF AGE AT FIRST BIRTH 

Neither the NLS nor the PSID contains a childbearing history for women. 
Consequently it was necessary to construct such a record for all respondents. . ' 
The procedure by^which this was done for each data set will be described. 
The National Long^itudinal Survey of Young Women. To develop a measure of 
the young woman's age at first birth , the household record in 1968 was 
searched for any son3 or daughters of the respondent. The age of the oldest 
of the respondent's children was subtracted from the respondent's age in 1968 
to yield age at first birth. First births which, occurred in subsequent survey 
years were identified by searching, the household records of childless respon- 
dents. When a first birth was identified, the respondent's age at the last 
interview was assigned as her Age at First Birth. Since exact birth dates 
are not known for either the respondent or her children and age is coded only 
in full years for respondents and children over three, the measure of age ^at 
first birch contains som'e error. Where some ' uncertainty existed our decision 
rule erred by assigning the older age at first birch. 

The measure of age at first birth used here does not include children 
who were given up for adoption shortly after birth, who were stillborn, who 
died in early childhood, or those who were sent to live outside the respondent's 
household. Own children of the respondent cannot be distinguished from ^dopted 
children. We-vare, then, in effect, measuring the inpacC of the age at which 
a young woman takes on the duties and responsibilities of motherhood, the age 
at which she becomes a parent in a social sense. The variable used here should 
be a fairly unbiased measure of-soHi^gical. if not of biological, mothe^rhood. 
Panel Studv of In'come Dynamics . The measure of age at first birch was 
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determined differently for wives and for female heads, For the 1701 women in 
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the sample who completed the survey for wives in 1976, the age of her oldest , 
child as reported by the wife was subtracted from the wife's age, No similar 
information was available for female household heads; consequently th« oeasure 
of age at first birth for the 773 women who were household heads in 1976 
was based on the household record. If a first birth occurred during ; the survey 
years, the woman's ag\ in the year of the birth was assigned. Otherwise, the 
household record for 1968 was searched for the age of the oldest child" and thi^ 
age was subtracted from the woman's own age. -Since women in the sample in 
1968 could have been as old as 42 in that year, it is possible thar- some of 
their children would have grown up and' left home. This, of course, would 
result in an incorrect assignment of age at first birth. This is potentially 
a problem for heads approximately 32 to 42 years of age in 1968--38 percent 
of the sample of female household heads or 12 percent of the total sample of 
women. However, the children most likely to be missed are those born to the 
youngest mo.thers, since they are mosc:< likely to have grovn up and left home 
before she turned 40. Because of this problem, results were checked on samples 
of women under age 35, since anal^es of younger women should not be affected 
by this problem. Results were not found to differ substantially from those 
using women of all ages, he^ds and wives. 

ronn^arison of A<^^ at First Birt h ni.tributions with Current Population Reports 

The table shows the weighted proportions of women in the MLS and PSID 
samples in several age-at-first-birth categories. These distributions can 
be. compared with distributions calculated from data from" the 1971 and 1975 
current Population Reports for first births chat occurred after the year I960. 
The distributions are strikingly similar, although both MLS and the PSID sanoles 
have a higher proportion of births among women at older ages. The highest 
proportion occurs an-.ong the total PSID sample, which, as noted above, is 
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j)robably elevaced by the loss of some early births among older family heads. 
The young women in the NLS and ia the young women PSID sub-sample fjave few 
first births that occurted as early as 1960, and since the younger the sample. 

The Distribution of Women by their Age ' 

^ J at First Birth, 1971 and 1975 Current 

r Population Survey (First Bitths Occurrihg , 

After 1960), National Longitudinal Survey 
* and Panel Study of 'Income Dynamics 

PS ID 

Age at First Birth 

17 ■ 
18 

19-20 
21+ 

the more likely the women would have taken part in the trend toward delayed 
childbirth (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978), it seems likely that some of 
the difference represents true societal changes over time. While the overall 
correspondence of the NLS and PSID data with Census Bureau, dat^ is most 
encourgaging, it should be kept in mind that some inaccuracy due to coding 
and missing information* was unavoidable. As always, our results should be 
Gonsidered within the context of the findings of other researchers, as well as 
one's own theoretical expectations. 



1971 CPS 


1975 CPS 


NLS 


Total 


<35 






at age 24 






,123 


.129 


.113 


.112 


.113 


.095 


.092 


.095 


.062 


.071 


.259 


.248 


.186 


.214 


.212 


.513 


.530 


.607 


.633 


.605 
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ANALYTIC STRATEGY J' 

r 

The attainment analysis of the association between labor force measures 
and the woman's age at the birth of her first child will be conducted in two 
steps. First, we will explore the relationship of a first birth to the 
probability of being employed at all in a given year and the total amount 
of work experience accumulated up to that point. Second, we will explore 
the hours worked, occupational statuses, wages, and annual incomes of those women 
who are employed in that year* Because there is evidence that women who work 
the full-year differ from those who work part-year, (Suter and Miller, 1973) 
we will explore the relationship of- first birth to labor force outcomes for 
women who work at all during the year and for women who worked the full year. 
In addition, black and white women, married and not married, have b.een shown 
to differ subs tantially in their patterns of labor for participation and the 
responsiveness of their wages and earnings to education and experience (Mincer 
and Polache.k, 1974; Hudis, 1977). Therefore, will also explore these 
associations separately for black and white women, married and not married. 
Only where differences appear important will results will be reported 
separately. Comparable analyses are conducted on the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Young Women and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, with two 
exceptions: a measure of total work experience was not available for |the 
NLS young women up to 1972, and a detailed measure of occupation was not ' 
available for the PS ID women. Therefore, analyses of current work status, 
work experience, and hours worked were conducted only on the PSID. Oc- 
cupational status was analyzed only using the NLS. For the analyses of wage 
and earnings, both data sets were used. 

We will first explore the simple association between age at first birth 
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and the timing of the first birth for each outcome variable. Whether age 
at first birth remains an^important predictor of socio-economic status, hourly 
earnings, and annual income net of other factors in a multivariate model, 
will then be addressed using least squares regression. Finally, in those 
cases in which age at first birth does not retain a direct effect, controlling 
for other factors, we will then turn our attention to identifying those 
paths through which age at first birth has its indirect effects. To identify 
these paths we present the models of experience, current participation, 
hours, occupation , wages, and earnings with and without years of schooling 
and fam -y size. The variable through whose inclusion the effect of age 
at first birth is reduced to nothing defines the path through which age at 
first birth has its indirect effects . Finally, we can address the question 
of whether the effects of number of children and education operate on wages 
and earnings principally through their effects on total labor force experience, 
or whether their effects are due to tradeoffs such as exchanging higher wages 
for convenience and accesibility of work; or through being able to command 
a higher wage regardless of work experience (see, for example, Mincer and 
polachek, 1974). 
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ElESULTS 



Means and standard deviations of the V£u:iable3 used in the analyses of 
labor force participation and work experience are reported in Table 1; those 
used in the analyses of occupational status, hourly wages, and annual earnings 
are reported in Tables 2 and 3, 

The differences between the data sets, the National Longitudinal Survey 
(NLS) and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), should first be pointed 
out. Comparing only Ichcse respondents who worked at all during the year, 
we see that the average age of women in the PSID in 1976 is 37 years, while 
we are looking at NLS women at age 24. Almost twice as large a proportion 
of women in the PSID as in the NLS is black (21 percent compared with 11 
percent) ♦ Although a similar proportion is currently married, a much 
larger proportion of the NLS sample is childless. The number of children 
averages less than one per family in the NLS, about 2 in the PSID, A larger 
proportion of the NLS sample lives in the south, though a similar proportion 
of both samples lives in metropolitan areas. Parental socioeconomic status 
is similar across samples, hean years of schooling completed are similar 
in both samples (12.86 for the NLS, 12.66 for the PSID women).. To compare 
income and wage levels for the two samples of women we need to adjust 
the NLS numbers, which are based ori 1972 prices, for the amount of inflation 
between 1972 and 1976, 36 percent. Adjusting for inflation, we obtain an average 
annual earnings of $5745 for' the NLS women, compared with an average annual 
earnings of $5,966'^or the PSID women. Comparing hourly wages, we obtain an 
adjusted average of $4.31 for the PSID women. ^ Thus, adjusting for inflation. 
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1^ These wage levels are high. In 1976 median hourly earnings of 
ful^ time female workers over 24 was $3*85; mean hourly earnings was $4.23. 
This may be a result of the manner in which average hourly earnings were 
calculated in the PSID--by dividing annual earnings by annual hours worked . 
An "underestimate of hours will result in an overestimate of wages. 
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Table 1: Maans and Standard Oevlaclons ot Variables Used la 
ehe Analyses of Current and local Cuaulaclve tabor 
Force Experience (Panel Scudy of Incoffle Dynamics) 



Variables 

Racft (1 - White) 

Parental Socioeconomic Status 

Age In 1976 

Southern Residence (1 • Yes) 
Metropolitan Residence (1 " Yes) 
Physical Limitation (1 - Yes) 
Child Under 6 (1 - Yes) 
Married (1 - Yes) 
Other Family income 
Student la 1976 

Number of Years Worked Since 16 
Proportion of Years Worked Since 18 
AFOC Acceptance Rate 
AFDC Benefit Level 
Unemployment Race 
A^e First Birth 
^15 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Age at First Marriage 
<15 

^16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

Education 

<12 
12 
>12 

Husband's ACCltude Toward Wife Working 
(1 - Husband in favor of wife working) 

Nimber of Children In 1976 

Southern Background 

Urban Background 

Market for Males* Females 

Employed at Least 10 hours Last Year 



Mean 
.824 

10.734 

37.272 
.275 
.742 
.125 
.261 
.760 
$13,540.67. 

.014 

10.836 
.583 
.817 
$ 316.98 
4*270 



.014 
.098 
.062 
.194 
.214 
.420 



.032 
.168 
.126 
.232 
.238 
.205 



.278 
.442 
.280 

.660 



2.529 
.299 
.355 

2.059 
.670 



Standard 
Deviation 

.381 

2.464 

8.176 

.447 

.438 

.330 

.439 

.427 

$11,347.24 

.119 

7.945 

.314 

.772 

$ 104.52 

1.442 



.115 
.297 
.240 
.395 
.410 
.494' 



.175 
.374 
.332 
.422 
.426 
.404 



.448 
.497 
.449 

.474 



1.990 
.458 
.479 
.869 
.470 
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TAble 2: Mmm and Scandmrd D«v1ac1oo« of V«rlAbl«« Ua«d in ch« AnmlysM of chs 
OecupsClODal Stmtu«» Hourly Wages* mod Annual Earnings at Aga 24 of 
Respondents Who Workad cha Full-Year and Who Worked Ac All During the 
Year (Maclonal Longitudinal Survey) 



Definitions 



Worked Full-Year 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Worked At All 



Mean 



Standard 

Deviation 



Education at Age 24 
Occupational Status 
Hourly Wages 
Annual Earnings 
Age at First Birch: 
<15 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 V 
21-23 
>24 

Race (1 « white) 

Parental Socioeconomic Statue 

Age In 1968 

Number of Children Under 6: 

No Children 
One Child 

Two or More Children 

Employed : 

Part- time/ full year 
Part-tlxse/part year 
' Full- time/ part year 
Full- time/ full -year 

Southern Residence 

Metropolitan Residence 

Married 

Unmarried vlth Children Under 6 

Other Family Incooe 

Number of Children by Age 24: 

No Children 
One Child 

Two or More Children 
Number of Children 

- omitted from analysis 



13.080 
48.990 
$ 2«869 
$5,398,754 



.017 
.057 
.039 
.100 
.078 
.709 

.887 

10.900 

22.467 



.736 
.182 
.082 



.121 

.879 
.342 
.730 
.601 
.055 ^ 
$7,114,930 



.709 
.173 
.114 

.447 



2.150 
20.480 
$ 1.096 
$2,201,476 



.130 
.231 
.193 
.301 
.269 
.455 

.316 

2.373 

1.132 



.441 
.386 
.275 



.326 

.?26 
.475 
.444 

0 

.228 
$6,593,469 



.455 
.379 
.318 

.824 



12.864 
45.922 
$ 2.661 
$4,223,847 

.020 
.069 
.058 
.124 
.146 
.584 

.883 

10.674 
22.480 



.608 
.242 
.151 



.079 
.159 
.188 
.574 

,345 

.701 

.666 

.068 

$7,111,421 



.584 
.227 
.187 

.689 



2.270 
21.372 
$ 1.080 
$2,639,622 

.140 
.254 
.233 
.32? 
.353 
.493 

.321 

2.348 

1.152 



.488 
.428 
.358 



.270 
.366 
.391 
.495 

.476 

.45* 

.472 

.251 

$6,037,517 



*493 
.419 
.390 

.999^ 
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1: Hrane 

Wo a. 'J 


And ^tun<l.^rd Huvlotimn n( Vnrlal.ton I'Hvil :n tl.t- a^<iIv».«h or Hourly 
uad AniMiul L.MdinKb ul f>i-:.|Hiii.ii tit s wliu WuUt'ii Utf tull '{t-ar utnl W)tu 
ut All During Yiiir 'f'.inci SfjUy of Income \^ynam\zm), 










Un rkcd cha 


Full Yrnr 


Uorked at All Durlnfi The 
Year (TnCfll) 


V.'nrl'rd aC Ail 
Year (Whites; 


nurlni The 


Corked aC All 
Year (blockaJ 


During Tha 






Muan 


DovlAtion 


Mean 


Sc onUard 
Oevtadon 


"e on 


Standard 

OevlflCloo 


Mean 


Standard 


Acs at First Birth 




















*15 

"16-17 
16 

19-20 > 
21-23 

"ChildlsM 




.012 
.043 
• 057 
.178 
.175 
.261 
.272 


.110 

. aU / 

.232 
Iff? 

.180 
.439 
.445 


.013 
.054 
.057 
.192 
.191 
.493 


.114 
.226 
.232 
.394 

.393 
.500 


.010 
.059 

.224 
.227 
.219 


.101 

till 

.236 
. 410 
.417 
.419 
.414 


.024 

.079 
.050 
.113 
.068 
.324 
.343 


.152 
.270 
.218 
.317 
.251 
'.469 
.475 


A%m mt Flrsc HAfTlats 




















<15 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

'so Mcrrlsgtt 




.022 

.uo 

..123 
.215 
.268 
.172 
.090 


.147 
. 313 
.'i27 

. H JUL 

.443 

. J / / 

.286 


.026 
.116 
,125 
,224 
.257 
.252 


.158 
.321 
.331 
.417 
.437 
.434 


.026 
. 122 
!l46 
. 256 

.23:j 

.118 
.099 


.159 
• 328 
.353 

. *t JO 

.423 
» jdj 
.298 


.024 
.094 
.047 
.105 
.346 
.316 
.068 


.153 
.293 
.212 
.307 
.476 
.466 
.252 


lUca (1 • Vhlta) 




.721 


.449 


.788 


.409 


b 


b 


b 


b 


Psr«ncsl SocloacoBoale SC4Cua 




11.024 


2. 494 


10.989 


2.525 


10.986 


/ 2,539 


U.002 


2; 473 


Acs ia 1976 




38.263 


8.487 


37.193 


8.452 


36.:)02 


' 8.222 

'i 


40.515 


8.482 


Soucharn l««ld«Bc« 




.253 


.435 


.280 


.449 


.296 


.457 


.221. 


.415 


Kflcropolicaa ft««ld«ac« 




.797 


.403 


.756 


.430 


.719 


.450 


.894 


.309 


P1iT«ical UadCACloo (I « Taa) 




.126 


.332 


.116 


.320 


.067 


.250 


.295 


.457 


Child thidar 6 (1 « Tm) 




.112 


.316 


.166 


.372 


.183 


.387 


.102 


.302 


Karri ad (X - Taa) 




.637 


.481 


.696 


.460 


.7' 5 


.436 


.510 


.500 


Ochsr F«ally Ivcom 


$11,004.40 


$9 895.43 


$11,946.09 


$10,505.50 


$13,184.04 


$11,064.10 


$7,353.78 56.247.09 


Scud«nc la 1976 (1 - Taa) 




.001 


. 035 


.011 


.103 


.013 


.115 


.002 


.039 


Proportion of Tears Uorkad 
Sioca It 




.736 


•.265 


.686 


.284 


.662 


.292 


.775 


.233 


MDC Accapcaaca Raca 




.S35 


.868 


.821 


.816 


.317 


.8U 


.832 


.833 


V 

AJFDC BanafiC Laval 


$ 


327.16 


$ 107.30 


S 317.59 


$ 106.55 


$ 309.90 


$ 103.87 


% 346.22 $ 


111.55 


OUaaploymant Kaca 




4.448 


1.329 


i.3l7 


^1.499 


4.020 


1.366 


5.424 


1.455 


TTpicAl Kala Uaga 




3.96 


.787 


3.96 


.783 


3.98 


.749 


3.89 


.893 


Harkac for Monwhitaa vs. Whlcas 




2.530 


.727 


2.484 


. 727 


2.398 


.745 


2.788 


' .566 


Hatkat for Fesalaa vs. ^Malta 




2.014 


.856 


2.081 


.862 


2.130 


.670 


1.908 


.8U 


Eaucacioa in 1976 




















<12 
-12 
>12 




.255 
.477 
.268 


.436 
. 500 
.443 


.223 
.449 
.329 


.416 
.498 
.470 


.166 
,443 
,391 


.372 
.497 
.488 


.431 
.472 
.097 


.496 
.500 
.296 


Number of Childra ta 1976 




1.959 


1 . /VJ 


2.083 


1.793 


2.155 


1.761 


1.816 


1.889 


Movad Sliiet Last Taar (1 - Taa) 




.015 




.023 


.150 


.027 


.162 


.010 


.098 


C«Qa;:^Il7 Vorkad at Sam Occupacioo 
• • Yaa) 




.644 


.479 


.624 


.465 


.637 


.481 


.576 


.495 


Honcba Vorkad for Pra^aoc Eaployar 




60.515 


58.143 


47.518 


55.126 


45.527 


57.049 


54.939 


46.594 


Cnaarrlad Wlcb a Child Undtr 6 <1 « 


Yta) .020 


•41 


.021 


.142 


.018 


.U4 


.029 


.168 


£ac«rruptiona In Vork Hlatorr 




















0 
1 




.666 
.218 
.116 


.472 
.413 
.320 


.642 
.233 
.125 


.^80 
.423 
. 331 


.374 
.277 
.150 


.495 
.447 
.357 


.893 
.071 
.036 


.309 
.;57 
.186 


Houra Worked: 

Pan Tire /Full Tear 
Pan Tloe/Farc Year , 
Full Ttffe/Parc Year 
Full Tlaa/Full Year 




1,756.412 

,283 
b 
b 

.717 


523. 3S6 

.451 
b 

.451 


1 .402.484 

.178 
.162 
.207 
.454 


707.637 

. 383 ' 
. 368 
.405 
.498 


1.316.810 
.147 
.192 
.231 
.431 


734.277 
.354 
.394 
.421 
.495 


1.647.120 
.295 
.049 
.120 
.537 


531.582 
.456 
,217 
.32^ 
.499 


Ruaband's Attitude Toward Vlfa Uorkinf 
(1 " Favora, 0 • Mo llvuhand, 
lluabond :;avtral or Oppeaed 


.825 


.380 


.767 


' .4X3 


.73: 


.443 


.900 


.300 


O r 


$ 


4.15 


$ 2.09 


5 4.31 


$ 3.:i 


$ 4.:o 


$ 3.31 


$ 3.97 S 


:.75 



1 Samiats 



7.374. 76 $4,J2S.o: 



? 1.065.O6 $ 4,3/i4.09 



$ 5,70'>.'i? 



S 4.417.(U 



?6.60O.8S 



$4,104.30 
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a differential in the level of hourly wages, favoring the sample of older women, 
remains. However, there remains a difference of only $221 per year in 
the annual earnings of these^ women. This probably reflects the lack of 
increase in earnings with age that is generally found in studying working 
women. The adjusted difference between the "other family incomes" of these 
two samples is much larger, favoring the older sample by $2000. 
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Labo^p^^rce Participation 

The teimple Association Between Age at First Birta a P robability of Working; 

We will first discuss the simple association between the age at which a 
woman bears her first child and the probability of being employed. In 
Tables 4- and 5 we present the proportion of respondents, by race and age at 
first birth, who are employed at each of four levels--l) part- time/part-year; 
2) full-time/part-year, 3) part-time/full-year; and 4) full- time/full-year-- 
as well as summary columns noting 'the proportions who are employed during 
the full year and those employed at all during the year. These statistics . 
describe young w^en in their 24th year surveyed in the NLS and women in 
1976 in the PSID, 

The results are consistent across samples. First, those young women who 
do not have children or who have them at age 24 or later are far more likely 
to be employed at all, especially full-time, full-year. Second, black 
respondents are more likely to be employed full-time, full-year than white 
respondents. In the NLS it appears as though black women are more likely to 
be employed at ^11 than are white vromen; however, this does not seem to 
hold up in the PSID. The age of the respondent at the birth of her first 
child seems to affect neither the probability of employment nor whether 
she is employed part-time versus full-time or part-year versus full-year. 
If anything, the relationship is curvilinear, such that the earliest and 
the latest childbearers are more likely to be employed at all during the 
year. We will next test to see whether similar relationships (or lack of them) 
hold, controlling for other factors.^ 



1. The following analyses were carried out only on the PSID, since 
an important independent variable (prior work experience) was not available 
for the NLS young women at that time. 
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Table 4; Labor Force Participation at Age U by Respondent's Age at First lllrth and Race 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Percent of All Reapondcnts Who Are Employed at Arc U 

Age of 

'ififlpoo'^ent Employed Employed 
" Her Part-time, Full-time, Part-time, Full-time, Full-year, at All 
First Dlrtli (n) Part-year Part-year Full-year Full-year Full- or During 
• Part-time Year 



Whites 

115 , . ( 27) 

16-17 (106) 

18 (122) 

19-20 (237) 

21-23 (265) 

(1297V 

Blacks 

115 (15) 

16-17 (2fl) 

18 (19) 

19-20 ' (27) 

21-23 (26) 

>24 JMl 
(162) 



.127 


.145 


, .160 


.100 


.260 


.532 


.173 


.106 


.038 


M 


.221 


.500 


.153 


.148 


.041 


.142 


.183 


.484 


.176 


.101 


.051 


.169 


,220 


.497 


^213 


.155 


.046 


.114 


.160 


.538 


Mk 


.121 


.080 


.668 


.748 


.953 


.094 


.237 


.091 , 


.307 


.398 


.729 


.149 


.158 


.063 


.379 


.442 


.749 


.171 


.112 


.076 


.182 


.258 


.541 


.109 


.151 


.070 


.407 


Ml 


.737 


.155 


.195 


.085 


.262 


.347 


.697 


.097 


.183 


.086 


.510 


.596 


.876 
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I 



Age of 
Respondent 
at Her 
First Birth 

Uliltes 



Table 55 Labor Force Participation by Respondent's Age at First Birth and Race 
(Panel Study of Income Dynamlcfl) 



Proportion of All Respondenta ^fho Here Employed in 1976 



Part-time, Full-time, Part-time, Full-time, 
P"t-year Part-year Full-year Full-year 



Employed 
Full year. 
Full- or 
Part-time 



Employed 
at all 
During 

Year 



<15 

ll-l? 

16 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



(18) 
(95) 
(101) 
(306) 
(350) 
(536) 



.056 
.116 
.109 
,137 
.lil3 
.129 



.222 
.126 
.149 
.163 
,131 
.183 



.167 
.105 
.089 
.098 
.114 
.076 



.167 
.189 
.287 
.278 
.231 
.362 



.334 
.294 
.376 
.376 
.345 
.438 



.611 
.537 
.634 
.676 
.620 
.750 



Blacks 



<15 

fe-i? 

18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



(65) 
(174) 
(110) 
(197) 
(178) 
(208) 
(932) 



.092 
.069 
.127 
.056 
.062 
.091 



,200 
.184 
.100 
.188 
.135 
.135 



.123 
.017 
.045 
.046 
.067 
.077 



.262 
.328 
.318 
.325 
.404 
.413 



.385 
.345 
.363 
.371 
.471 
.490 



.677 
.598 
.591 
.614 
.669 
.716 
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The Association between Age at First Birth and Labor Force Participation , 
Controlling £or other Factors (PSID) 

As Indicated by the lack of, a simple association, there is no overall 

relationship between age at first birth and the probability of being employed 

when other factors are controlled, although the earliest childbearers and 

the post high school childbearers appear to have the highest participation 

rates (Table 6). Nor is there an association between age at first marriage 

and labor force participation. In addition, when oth^r factor^ are controlled, 

there is no significant difference in participation between blacks and whites. 

The nost important factors are education, experience, other family income, 

husband's attitude, the presence of a young child, and marital status. As 

could be expected, students were less likely "to be working last year, as 

were those who reported some physical limitation. Interestingly, married 

respondents were more likely to work last year than single, widowed or 

divorced respondents, though the relationship is not very strong. As found 

in most previous studies, respondents with more education are more likely 

to be working. Having at least a high school diploma increases the probability 

pf being employed by 10 percentage points, and by an additional 5 percentage 

points for years beyond high school. Having children under 6 decreases the 

probability of working by 25 percentage points. Having a husband who favors 

his wife working increases'^ her probability of working by 18 percentage points. 

However, with each additional $1,000 of other family income the chance of 

a woman working declines by one half a percentage point. Finally, women 

who worked sixty percent of the years since 18 have a probability of working 

in a given year almost 6 percentage points higher than women who worked 

fifty percent of these years. 

Neither the AFDC acceptance rate nor the level of benefits significantly 

affects the probability of a woman working in 1976, net of other factors. None 
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Tjbttf 6: rjrct.tl KwKrrHHlgii Co«t'f Ic i i-nt a (SCiindjrdlzvd and Untii.md.trdlsud) 
of Uh»-t»u'f Rt'd|titnJcnC Ls Kinithiveti in 197h (In A^u at KlrsC Htrch, 
With v\>ntruU tur ?,»cljl jtuj lUTui»<rsiph Ic Koctoru kt*aiu'l Study of 














(3) ' 




(4) 




Ail VjCijbltfS 


Wlc^ouC Prop^rcion oi 
U'Jtr* Workfd 


WtchuuC Nuabcr ot 
Children jnd Propor- 
ciun of Y«fara Worked 


Number of Children, 
and Proporcluo oc 
YrfaTif Worked 


Indtf^ndanl Variables 


b 


b<tfC J 


b 


beta 


n b b*Ca 


b 




Age ac Flrtc Birch 
















<li 
1^17 
Id 

19-20 
21*23 
>24 


.144* 
: -025 
' .055 

. lOl*** 

.038 
a 


.035* 
.016 
.028 
.086*** 
• .034 
a 


.152 
- .040 
.063 

.004 
a 


.037 
- .029 
.032 
. 0/1** 
,004 
a 


.040 .OLO 

- .143*** - .090*** 

- .007 - .004 

.025 .on 

- .033 - .029 

a .A 


.013 
.193*** 

.032 
.006 
- .04; 
a 


.003 
.122*** 
.016 
.007 
- ,041 
a 


Ag« ac Marrldga 
















<15 

19«20 
21-23 
>26 


■ -^-.040 
- .001 
.008 
«043 
a 


•009 
.032 
.001 
.008 
. 039 
a 


- .010 

- ,085* 

- .010 

- .017 
.016 

a 


- . 004 

- .067* 

- . 007 

- .015 
. 015 

a 


- .010 - .004 

- .099** - .o;9** 

- .022 - .016 

- 030 - .027 

- .005 - .005 

a a 


- .040 

- .123*** 

- .022 
.023 
.007 

a 


- .015 

- .098*** 

- .015 
.020 
.007 

a 


















<12 

-12 \ 


a 

.105*** 
.L49«* 


a 

. Xli*«« 
.142*** 


a 

.107*** 
.156*** 


a 

. 113*** 
.149*** 


a a 
. 112*** , 118*** 
.156*** .149*** 


- 
- 


- 
- 


Nuabar of Childrtn in 1976 


- ,007 


.029 


- .036*** 


- .152*** 


- 


- 


- 


Propordoo of Tosrs uockAi 


.564*«* 


..;)76*** 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Ract 


- .031 


.025 


- .082*** 


- .066*** 


- .087*** .070*** 


- .072 


- .058 


Parancal 3oc loacpocwilc SCacus 


.008 


.042 


.Oil** 


.057** 


.014*** .075*** 


/ " . 019*** 


.100*** 


Aga la 1976 


. 002 


.033 


.001 


.016 


- .003* - .049* / 


r 

- .004*** 


- .078*** 


Chlidrcn lindttT' 6 


- .25L*** 


.235*** 


- .260*** 


- .243*** 


- .296*** - .277*** 


- .310*** 


- .290*** 


Harried (I ■ fas) 


.070** 


,063** 


.050* 


.045* 


.041 .037 


.048 


.044 


nchar f — •< 1* TfirniM 


- .000*** 


.111*** 


- .000*** 


- .167*** 


- .000"** - . 179*** 


- .000*** 


- .138*** 




- .095*** 


•. . 066*** 


- .112*** 


- .078*** 


- .097*** - .068*** 


- .131*** 


- .092*** 


DoaDploy««sc Rata 


- .006 


.019 


- .005 


- .014 


- .003 - .010 


- .006 


- .020 


> 

AJDC Aceapcattca' Hsca 


.000 


.007 


.000 


.006 


. OOO . 006 


.000 


.006 


AFDC amaClc Laval 


.000 


.004 


- .000 ' 


- .014 




- .000 


- .014 


Buaband's Accltuda Tovard' 


. LB6**« 


.187*** 


. 236*** 


.238*** 


.238*** .240*** 


.245*** 


.246*** 


— -* C4»0»^ t Mmf Vabv 

novaa auica ^■'•w xmc 


- .024 


.007 


. .077 • ^ 


- .024 


- .075 - .023 


- .075 


- .023 




- .236*** - 


060*** 


- .262*** 


- .066*** 


- .265*** - .067**« 


- .239*** 


- .060*** 




.029 


.028 


.038 


.037 


.043* .041* 


.039 


.037 


Kacropolltan Raatdanca 


- .004 


.003 


- .000 


- .000 


- .004 - .004 


- ,C\12 


- .002 


Harkac for Ptaalaa va. Halaa 


.003 


.006 


.008 


.016 


.013 .023 


.019 


; 

.035 


CooaCAnc 


.077 






580 


.64S 


.73* 




S3. 132 
,332 

2611 




2611 


616 
291 


35.963 
.281 

2611 


37.076 
.272 

2611 



* - p < .05 

•* • p < .01 ' 

*«« • p < .001 

A • /tfaltted category 

• • oaiCCfld fra« regrenaloo 
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of the labor market variables- -southern residence, metropolitan residence, 
unemployment rate, market for females versus males--af feet the probability 
of a woman working, net of other -variables • This is an interesting result. 
Labor market factors do not , appear to af feet ^ individual decisions, net of 
experience, number of children and other family income, for example. 

\ 

The Indirect Effect of Age at First Birth on Labor Force Participation (PSID) 

Age at first birth has no indirect effect on , labor force participation 
either. When education, number of children, and labor force experience are 
omitted from the model (columns 2-4 of Table 6), there is still no overall 
significant association of age at first birth with wheth^^^OY not a woman is 
employed in any given year. The effects of the other factors are not changed, 
only strengthened. The results indicate that besides education and experience, 
year to year factors are the most critical determinaats of labor force 
participation. 
Work Experience ^ 

Simple Association between Age at First B^xrth and Work Experience <;PSID) 

We can see in Table 7 that white women who bear a child while young do 
obtain much less total work experience than those who bear a child while 
older or who are childless. The eftect is less apparent for blacks, since most 
have considerable work experience. 

The Association between Age at First Birth and Experience^ Controlling for Other 
Factors (PSID) 

When we control for other factors, we find that age at first birth no 
longer is associated with total work experience (Table 8). Age at first 
marriage does retain a statistically significant effect on experience, such 

. ■ ■( 

1. These analyses were carried out only on /the PSID since comparable 
measures of work experience were net available fpr the NLS young women. 

\ 
) 
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Table ?! Percentage o'f Respondents Iflio Worked Varying Proportions of Years 
Since Age 18, by Age at First Birth and Race (Panel Study of 
income Dynamics) 



Age of Respondent 
at Her First Birth 



Whites 



Number 



Proportion of Years Worked 
Since Age 18 



.1-.25 



.25-.50 



.50-. 75 



.75-1.00 



<15 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Childless 
Total 



24 

219 
131 
454 
535 
511 
334 

2,208 



5.0S: 
6.1 
10.5 
7.5 
2.1 
1.0 
6.6 

4.5X 



49.05: 
11.9 
25.1 
26.8 
30.3 
15.4 
3.1 

20.15! 



10.22 

58.9 

21.2 

25.0 

28.6 

32.4 

11.3 

28.5J; 



15.8!!! 
6.6 
25.1 
16.9 
19.3 
24.7 
12.4 

18.05! 



20.03! 

17.2 

18.2 

23.9 

19.8 

26.5 

66.7 

28.951 



Blacks 



<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Childless 
Total 



12 

48 
28 
67 
37 
137 
139 

469 



7.351 
20.7 
14.6 

3.9 
10.3 

1.8 

.4 

5.251 



4.55! 
14.3. 
15.0 
7.9 
7.8 
2.9 
1.2 



24.851 
17.7 
10.4 
28.8 
34.0 
3.8 
2.2 

ILIX 



13.451 
28.2 
19.6 
21.6 
14.1 
81.1 
4.7 

33.851' 



50.051 

19.1 

40.3 

37.7 

33.7 

10.5 

91.4 

43.82 
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Table 8: Partial Regrasalon Co«ffi«l*nCa (Standardlzad and 
Unatandatdlxed) of the Proporclon of Ifeara Worked 
^ Since 18 on Rcapondenc's Age at Ftrsc Birch, with 
Concrola for Social and Demographic Factora (Panel 
Study of Income Oynaalca) 



(I) 



All Varlablta 



Indeptndenc Varlablea 

Ag« at FlrSC Birth 

<15 
^16-17 
IB 

19-20 
21-23 ^ 

Age at First Marriage 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

EducaClon 

s 

-12 

>12 ; \ 

Number of Children In 1976 
Race 

Parental Socioeconomic ^tatua 

Age In 1976 

Sou Che m Background 

Urban Background 

Conacanc 



a* 

N 

• - p < .05 

** ■ p < .01 

- p < .001 



without Number of 
Children 



J2L 



without Education and 

Number of Children 



.009 
.027 
.012 
.032 ■ 
.070*** 
a 



.095* 

.094*** 

.042 

.077*** 

.083*** 



a 

.017 
.002 

.060 ** 

.141*** 

.003 

.003*** 

.016 

.022 



beta 



.003 

- .025 
.009 

- .040 

- .091** 

a 



- .053* 

- .112*** 

- .044 

- .104*** 

- .113*** 



a 

- .027 

- .003 

- .383*** 

- .171'** 

.022 

- .076*** 

- .024 

- .033 



1.035 

62.972 
.304 

2611 



.184*** 
.210*** 
,107*** 
.135*** 
.139*** 
a 



.107** 
.137*** 
.079*** 
.121*** 
.144*** 
a 



beta 



.160*** 
. 009*** 
.008*** 
.006 
.038** 



,06"'*** 
.199*** 
.082*** 
.171*** 
.18.!*** 
a 



- .060** 

- .163*** 

- .083*** 

- .163*-** 

- .195*** 



a a 

.014 - .022 

.005 - .008 



- .194*** 
.072*** 

- .208*** 

- .008 

- .058** 



1.121 

44.648 
. .226 
2611 



.180*** 
. 206*** 
.107*** 
.135*** 
.138*** 
a 



.105** 
.136*** 
. 081*** 
.124*** 
.147*** 



beta 



.160*** 

.009*** 

.008*** 

.006 

.038** 



- .066*** 

- .195*** 

- .082*** 

- .171*** 

- .182*** 



- .059** 

- .163*** 

- .086*** 

- .167*** 

- .199*** 



- .195*** 
.074 *** 

- .206*** 

- .009 

- .058** 



1.109 

50,553 
.226 

2611 



a * omitted category 

• ■ omltced from regreaalon 



that those who marry before their 18th birthday appear to work 9 percentage 
points less than those who either marry at 24 or later, or who do not marry. 
However, it is not just thfe early marriers that work fewer year^ those who 
marry between 19 and 23 also work a lesser proportion of their lives. One 
of the factors that most affects the proportion of years worked is the number 
of children. Each additional child reduces experience by 6 percentage points. 
As expected, whites obtain considerably less work experience than blacks. 
Finally, older women appear to obtain less experience than younger women. 
This is an interesting finding. Younger cohorts of women are obtaining more 
early labor force experience, and, as a result, can be expected to work more 
years over their lives. Education has no overall effect on experience. Not 
even when family size is omitted from the regression (column 2 of Table 8) 
does education have an impact on experience. 

The Indirect Effect of Age at First Birth on Experience (PSID) 

In the second and third columns of Table 8 we test through what path(s) 
age at first birth affects experience* We see that when education and family 
size are omitted from the regression age at first birth has an effect, and 
that this effect is not reduced by adding schooling. However, it disappears 
entirely when number of children is added. We conclude that the reason age 
at first birth was found to affect experience in the simple association is that 
an fiarly birth increases total family size, which reduces work experience. 
Age at first birth has no remaining effect once family size is controlled. It 
is interesting and important that the effect of an early marriage is not 
reduced by the control for number of children. This indicates that an early 
marriage has important effects on a woman's life net of her fertility; we do 
not have enough information in the PSID available on her early years, during 
which work habits are being formed, to resolve this issue. For example, is the 



difference due to differential need or to differential sex role attitudes of 
the woman and her family? This is an important question since, as we shall 
see, total experience is an important contributor to explaining hours worked, 
wages, and earnings of women. 
Hours Worked Last Year^ 



In Tables 4 and 5 we say that later childbearers appear more likely to 
be employed full- time/ full-year than early childbearers, and blacks are more 
likely to be employed full-time than whites. Although distinctions of part- 
time and full-time, full-year and part-year are useful, they do not allow 
us to distinguish between thos^^^v^^ work more or fewer hours in any one year. 
Therefore, among those who worked at all last year, what factors are associated 
with ther actual nxmiber of hours a woman worked net of other factors? 

The Association between Age at First Birth and Hours Worked Last Year , 
Controlling for Other Factors (PSID) 

In Table 9 see that not just an early first birth, but any first birth 
reduces the hours a woman worked last year, although only the coefficients for 
those whose first birth occurred at 16 or 17 and between 19 and 23 are statis- 
tically significant. This indicates that having had a child substantially reduces 
labor force participation, net of the presence of a yoving child, which has a 
substantial negative effect, arid net of the total number of children, which 
has no effect. 

Work experience is one of the most important determinants of hours worked 
last year. Each additional percentage point of years worked since 18 increases 
hours worked last year by 570. Each additional 10 months a woman has worked 
for the same employer increases her annual hours by 30. Having worked generally * 



1. These analyses were conducted only on the PSID. 
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at the same occupation Increases annual hours by 134. The number of interruptions 
of work Experience has no effect* 

Table 9 shows an inverse relationship between hourly -wages and hours 
worked such that each additional dollar of hourly income is associated with 
a 38 hour decline in annual hours. However, rather than indicating that 
women do trade off wages for fewer or flexible hours, this may be an artifact 
of the way In which average hourly earnings are calculated in the PSID. 
Wages and hours are not independently measured; rather, they are inversely 
related by def inltion--annual earnings divided by annual hours produces the 
measure of average hourly earnings. Since an underestimate of hours increases 
hourly earnihgs, and an overestimate ofi" hours decreases hourly earnings, the 
Inverse association may simply be due^ to measurement error. Thus' we don't 
have a clear indication as to the effect of wages on hours. Since the Inclusion 
of this measure of wages in the model is questionable, the model was estimated 
without the measure of wages. Its exclusion did not significantly affect the 
results. 

Educational attainment has no direct effect on hours worked last year. 
Since education affects hourly wage, we might expect an indirect effect of 
education through wages. However, this does not appear to be the case. 
Education has no effect even when hourly wage is removed from the model 
(results not presented here). This unexpected lack of an indirect relationship 
may be due to the way hourly wages was calculated, described above. 

Need for income does appear to affect hours worked last year. Kdrried 
women worked 112 fewer hours than non-married women, net of husband' s attitude 
and number of children. Yet, interestingly enough, net of a first birth, 
an early marriage increases the number of hours worked last year, although., 
the results are only statistically significant for those who marry at age IS. 
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Net of othe\ factors, white women work 230 hours fewer per year than do 

■ \ 

black women. Yet wi^men from higher parental socioeconomic backgrounds 
worked 14 hours more \^ast year than those of lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Neither the AFDC a^eptance rate nor the benefit level affects the hours 
a woman works, given that ^e has made the decision to work. Labor market 
factors appear to have some influence on hours worked, among those who work 
although they were not found ^^o affect the participation decision. Women 
living in metropolitan areas worWd more hours; those living in areas of high 
unemployment worked fewer hours per year. 
Black-White Differences (PSID) 

Does the relationship between hours worked last year and the independent 
variables differ by race? To test whether the differences are significant 

divided the sample by race and tested for interaction, using, the analysis of 
variance test suggested by Johnston (1973). The differences are not statistically 
^ gnificant (F = .35). There is one difference of interest, however. Married 
black women work some 378 hours more than non-married black women, whereas 
married white women work some 312 hours fewer than non-married white (Table 10). 
Both results are statistically significant at the •001 level. This suggests 

16 

the importance of race-marital status interaction, although overall the 

interactions are not statistically significant. 

The Indirect Effect of Age at First Birth on Hours Worked (PSID) 

Since neither educational attainment nor number of children affects hours 
worked last year in the PSID, there is no indirect effect of age at first 
birth through those two variables. There is a small indirect effect through 
experience, but it appears that caost of the effect of an early birth is direct 
or passes through variables not identified. When experience is omitted from 
the model, the effect of an early birth is increased somewhat, although the 
largest effect is still concentrated at ages 19-23 (results not presented here). 
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A Comparison of the Decision to Work with that of Hours of Work CPSID) 

The hours decision appears to be distinct from that of whether or not 
to work. The most important differences are the following: 

1. Net of other factors, married women are more likely to work than 
are women who are not married. Among women who are working, however, those 
who are married work fewer hours than those of other marital statuses . 

2. Among all women, having had a first birth before age 16 increases, 
the chance of working in a given year. However, among those who are working, 
women who had an early first birth work fewer hours than those with a later 
first birth or those who are childless. 

3. Higher education is associated with a higher probability of working 
in a given year. However, among those who am working there is no association 
between schooling completed and nxjmber of hours worked. 

4. Race is ^ot associated with a differential probability of working. 
However, among those who are working, black women work more hours than white 
women. 

5. Labor market factors do not appear to affect the decision to work. 
Of those working, however, such factors do affect hours worked. 
Occupational Status (SEI) "'' 

The Simple Association between Age at First Birth and Occupation Status (NLS ) 

The status of the respondent's occupation is reported in Table 11 by 
the respondent's age at first birth and in Table 12 by the timing of the first 
birth relative to first marriage. There is a clear association between delay 
in the age of first birth and having a higher status occupation among both 
blacks and whites, though whites appear to have somewhat higher status occuoations 

1. These analyses were carried out only on the NLS, since a comparable 
measure of SEI was not available in the PSID. 
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Tablft 11: Occupational Scacus of Raspondeacs ac Ages 16, 21, and 24 irno Are Full Year 

Labor Force Farclclpancs, or Labor Force Parciclpanca ac All, By Age at First 
Birch, Race, and Socloecononlc Background (Kaclonal. Longitudinal Survey) 
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UU 12: occupational Status of Respondents at Ages 18, 21, and 24 are Full Year Labor Force 
Participants, or Labor Force Participants at All. by Ajje at First Birth Relative to Age at 
First Marriage, Race, and Socioeconomic Background (National Longitudinal Survey) 
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overall. In most cases, the women without children have notably more pres- 
tigious occupations, and they tend to show considerable growth in the status 
of their occupations from age 18 to 24, especially among respondents of higher 
status backgrounds. Respondents employed full-year seem to have slightly 
higher status occupations overall, though the differences are not large. In 
Table 12 the impact of the timing of the first birth changes from age 18 
to 24; the young women with premarital births initially have relatively high 
status occupations, but fail behind by age 24, In both these tables, respondents 
who are from lower socioeconomic backgrounds or black seem to have* substantially 
lower occupational statuses. 

The Association between Age at First Birth and Occupational Status, Controlling 
for Other Factors (NliS ) 

When controls are introduced for a number of other factors, occupational 

status is not found to be significantly related to the respondent's age at 

first birth (Table 13). Early childbearers :'o have lower status occupations 

but only the coefficient for fuTl-year workers with a first, birth while under 

age 16 approaches statistical significance* There is, as expected, a highly 

significant payoff for each year of additional educational among respondents 

who worked at all during the year as well as those who worked the full year. 

The socioeconomic status of the parental family also translates' Into a higher 

• 0 - ^ 

status occupation for the young vroman, as does being white. Interestingly, 
the number of young children that a respondent has is not significantly relattid 
to her occupational status ♦ Wot icing less than full-time, full-year is 
associated with a lower occupational status , l>ut only the differences as- 
scciated with part-year work are significant. There appears to be no cohort 
»^ffect on occupational status. 

Th e Indirect Effect of Occupational Status on Age at First Birth (NLS) 

In Table 14 we present the model of occupational status with and without 
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Table 13: Partial Regression Coeficients of Respondents' Occupational Status 
at Age 24 on Age at First Birth, with Controls for Social and 
Demographic Background^ Among Respondents* Employed the Full Year 
and Among Respondents Employed at All During the Year (National 
Longitudinal Survey) 



Independent Variables 

Age at First Birth ' \f' 

<15 i 
-16-17 

18 

19-20 
21-23 
>2A 



Full-Year Workers 
b Beta 



■13.303 

■ 4.076 
•10.956 

■ 9.566 

■ 5.096 

a 



-.084 
-.046 
-.103 
-.140 
-.067 



Worked at All During Year 
b Beta 



-4.114 
■2.054 
•1.515 
1.151 
3.886 
a 



-.027 
•.024 
•.017 
.018 
.064 
a 



Parental Socioeconomic Status 
Education at Age 24 
Age In 1968 
Race 

No Children Age 0-5 

One Child Age 0- 5 

Two or More Children Age 0-5 

Employed Part-time/Full Year 
Employed Part-tlrae/Pai c Year 
Employed Full- Cime/Part Year 
Employed Full- time/Full Year 

Cons tar 



R 

F 
N 



*** ^ 
a = 



<.05 
<.01 
<.001 



1.308 *** 
4.562 *** 
- .315 
8.798 *** 
a 

6.754 
6.516 

-' 3.418 
a 

-24. 78 

.418 
33.72 
575. 



,152 *** 
.479 *** 

-.017 
.136 *** 

a 

.127 
.087 

-.054. 



1.604 *** 
4.476 *** 
- .024 
5.166 ** 
a 

-2.077 
-2.042 

-3.519 
-5.595** 
-4.933** 
a 

-30.34 

.451 
45,17 
785. 



.176 *** 
.475 -kick 

.001 
,078 ** 



-.042 
-.034 

-.044 
-.096 ** 
-.090 ** 
a 



omitted category 
=■ variable not appropriate for the regression 
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Table U: P^^'ti^l Unstandardlzed Regression Coefficients of Respondents' Occupational Status^ Hourly Wages, and 
Annual Earnings at Age 24 Among Respondents Employed the Full Year on Age at First liirth and Selected 
Controls, with and without Measures of Education and Family Size (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Occupational Status 



Hourly Hagea 



Annual iLarnings 



Independent Variables 


Full 

Equation 


Uithout Edu- 
cation & if 
of Children 


Full 

Equation 


Ulthout Edu 
cation & li 

nf rhildrpn 


■ Full 
Equation 


Without Edu- 
cation ii if 

nf rlHlfircn 


Ace at First Birth 


•10 71 


-20 54 


67 

1 w f 


• 55 


2808 32 


•1132 93 


< 15 


- 3.39 


' 7.46 * 


.39 


-.46* 


1726.23 


-1254.46 *** 


"l8 


- 9.19 


■11.60 ** 


■ .35 


-.47 ^ 


1650.00 


-1303.75 


19-20 


- 6 55 


- 6 00 * 


38 


- 19 


1866 09 


i 436 49 


21-23 


- 2 27 


- 1 19 


26 


- 17 
til 


1237 SI 


- ^)3Q A? * 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Education at At;e 24 


4.49 




.17 *** 




351.65 




One Child by Age 24 


3.98 




-.31' 




-1628.64 




IVo + Children by A-e 24 


5.79 


- 


-.64 


■* 


"2750,07 


- 


No Children by Age 24 


a 




a 


4k 


a 




Race 


8.76 *** 


5.79'^ 


.26 


.16 


400.76 


240.55 




. i • 1 / " " " 


2 99 


nn 




1 J. j4 


Ij J. JZ '^•^ 


Age in 1968 


- .31 


- .26 


-.09 k 


-.08 


- 217.40 


■ 213.27^** 


riL Liujiui I Lt^tt ncaJUuiiLc 






kick 


A 7 

V, 






South 


- 1.68 


-2.34 


-.31 *** 


..32 *** 


' 664,59 *** 


- 661.78 


Part*tliiie/FuU-year 


- 3.43 


- .39 


.02 


.14 


-2319.69 


■2091.65 *** 


Constant 


-25.99 

1 


15.69 


2.10 


3.66 


5346.13 


8512.13 




N 575 


575 


575 


575 


575 


57} 




F 30. "2 


21.16 


14.17 


11.68 


25.29 


21.92 




r2 .431 


;293 


.261 


.186 


.387 


.300 



* P <:,05 
p <.oi 
p <.ooi 

a ^ omitted category 
jEBsiOitted from regression 
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education and number of children* Without education and number of childre 
an early first birth has a significant detrimental effect on the status of 
the respondent's occupation, rMrtherraore, the measure of family size is 
not statistically significant when included in the model, whereas educational 
attainment is a strong statistically significant predictor of a woman's 
occupational status. This substantiates our argument that age at first birth 
does affect the occupational status of women but the process is not direct. 
The critical factor reducing the occupational status of early childbearers 
is their reduced educational attainment. 
Hourly Wages 

The Simple Association between Age at First Birth and Hourly Wages 

In Tables 15-16 we show the simple bivariate associations between wages 
and age at first birth for the MLS and PSID samples. The results are 
presented by race, parental socioeconomic status, and by whether the respondent 
worked the full year or at all during the year. Comparing the results for 
the NLS 24 year olds with the PSIP women in 1976, we see that later child- 
bearers do have higher hourly earnings than early childbearers. However, 
it is interesting to note that whereas in the NLS the childless 24 year olds 
have the highest wages, black or white, in the PSIJj sample of older women the 
childless white women have the highest wages, while childless blacks have wages 
lower than the black women who bore their first child at 15 or younger. 
In wages, childless black women are less like their sisters who delayed their 
births than are childless white women. Black women from low status back- 
grounds who bear a first child before their 16th birthday and white women who 
bear a child before their 18th birthday appear to be substantially disadvan- 
taged with respect to hourly wage. However, there is little other evidence 
for a detrimental effect of racfe, background, and age at first birth on 
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T.bl. 15: Hourly Wag" of Respoadents ac A«es 18. 21. and 24 Who are Full 

T«oi« L3. "° / . „ Labor Force partlcipatvce at Ali, by Age ac First Birth. 

See aS s;ctoecono«lc Uckground (1972 Dollar.) (National Longitudinal Survey) 

Hourly Earnlngj**. 
Labor Force Labor Force 
Ptf tic tp*- Ful I Pertlclpe- 
clon *t *ll Year cloa »c »Ll 
During Year S*RfflI< Dm Ing Year 
ac age 21 *t 26 



▲ge of Reapoodcnc 

ac First 31rch 



Labor Force 
Parclclpa- 
eion ac all 
During Yeajr ^ 
3C age 



Full 
Yer^r 
Sarrule 



16 



Full 
Year 
Samole 



ALL RACrS 

16^17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No chlldrea by 
18.21.26 



$1.93 (28) 
1,82 (90) 



$1.67 (12) 
1.96 (18) 



$1.78 (18) $1.84 (12) 

1.95 (58) 2.02 (32) 

2.00 (78) 2.05 (41) 

1.93 (155) 2.04 (41) 



1.75 (1248) 1.82 (336) 2.33 (973) 2.38 (559) 



$1.76 (18^ 
2.04 (62) 
2.14 (53) 
2.30 (110) 
2.56 (130) 
2.91 (518) 



$1.94 (10) 
2.06 (34) 
2.44 (22) 
2.53 (58) 
2.76 (45) 
3.04 (411) 



ALL UHXYES 
il5 * 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
Mo children by 

18,21,2A 
Lov SZS 

16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No chlldrea by 

18,21,24 
Medlun/Mlgh SES 
<15 
16^17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 . 
No children by 
18.21.26 



1.83 (14) - (3) 
1.75 (58) 2.62 (8) 



1.75 



1.57 (6) 
1.61 (13) 



1.83 (283) 



- (I) 

- (2) 



1.69 (125) 1.81 (36) 



L.90 (7)- ^ (2) 
1.79 (42) 2.82 (6) 



X.78 


(U) 






I. 


71 


(8) 


2. 


05 


(4) 


1.95 


(38) 


2,02 


(IM 


2. 


10 


(43) 


2. 


23 


(22) 


2.05 


(67) 


2.21 


(24) 


2. 


18 


(45) 


2. 


52 


(18) 


1.95 


(127) 


2.L3 


(24) 


2. 


31 


(92) 


2. 


60 


(45) 






2. 


60 


(UM 


2. 


89 


(37) 


2.33 


(900) 


2.43 


(462) 


2. 


94 


(486) 


3. 


05 


(387) 



1.63 (5) 
1.60 (13) 
1.92 (12) 
1.82 (24) 



- (2) 

- (3) 

- (2) 
1.95 (!i) 



2.10 (110) 2.19 (69) 



- (3) 
2.14.(23) 
2.04 (50) 
2.00 (89) 



(2) 
2.06 (10) 
2.13 (19) 
2.24 (16) 



1.75 (965) I. 81 (232) 2.39 (737) 2.46 (365) 



- (2) 
1.94 (19) 
1.86 (12) 
2.31 (24) 
1.93 (19) 
2.46 (56) 



- (2) 
2.17 (23) 
2.26 (30) 
2.34 (51) 
2,76 (82) 
3.04 (392) 



(0) 
2,15 (12) 

(3) 
2.65 (15) 
2.68 (6) 
2.63 (44) 



^ (1) 
2.32 (II) 
2.63 (15) 
2.68 (20) 
2.03 (28) 
3.11 (320) 



ALL BLACXS 

16-17 
• 18 
19-20 
21-23 
No children by 

18,21,24 
Lov 3rs 

<I5 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No children by 

18,21.24 
Medium/High SCS 
<13 
16^17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
.Ho children by 
18,21,24 



2.04 (13) 1-56 (9) 
1.93 (12) 1.44 (10) 



1.69 (101 1.76 (53) 



1.85 (6) 1.58 (6) 
1.76 (14) 1.59 (5) 



1.69 (42) 1.62 (23) 



2.22 (5) 
2.13 (9) 



- (I) 

- (2) 



1.66 (39) 1.96 (20) 



1.78 (7) 

1.94 (20) 

1.67 (11) 

1.85 (28) 

2.06 (75)" 



(3) 
1. 80 (7) 
1.66 (5) 
1.82 (14) 

1.87 (33) 



- (1) 

- (4) 

- (4) 
1.90 (12) 

2.15 (31) 



1.81 


(8) 


1.79 


(10) 


1.8i 


2.02 


(18) 


1.90 


(19) 


1.73 


1.82 


(17) 


1.92 


(8) 


2.07 


1.89 


(17) 


2.24 


<19) 


2.29 






2.34 


(16) 


2.16 


2.11 


(97) 


2.54 


(32) 


2.85 




(4) 


1.76 


(5) 




1.97 


(9) 


1.86 


(12) 


1.70 


1.74 


(10) 




(3) 




1.65 


(11) 


1.87 


(8) 


1.82 






2.08 


(^i) 




1.83 


(39) 


2.48 


(14) 


2.93 




(I) 




<2) 






(3) 




(3) 




1.98 


(6) 




(4i 




2.35 


(6) 


2.75 


(7) 


2.33 






2.69 


(6) 


4* 


2.38 


(37) 


2.71 


(13) 


2.84 



- (3) 

,70 (3) 

- (I) 
,82 (5) 

- (4) 



(2) 
(l> 
(I) 

(5) 
- (I) 



ERIC 



o < 5 
a • 0 



StS 3«.sur«d a» the aeaa ot four v.rlibles-cccup.eiod o£ he*d ot household, »oth«c ■ 

^. £ach«r'. .ducatioo, and prexace o£ r..dtog Mterlala lo th« hoa« of origla. 

. u«c« itaodardlaad to hav* a sutaa at 10 aad • standard dcvlacloo of 3, 
N 'caehcaes. 
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Table 16: Hourly Magea of Respondents Who Worked the Full Year or Who Worked at All 
In 1976, by Age at First Birth, Race and Socioeconomic Background (1976 
Dollars) (Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 

Hourly Wages 

All Backgrounds Low SES ' Hedlum/Hlgh SES 



Age of Respondent Worked at AU Worked the Worked at All Worked the Worked at All Worked the 
at First Birth During Year Full Year During Year Full Year During Year Full Year 



ALL RACES 



<15' 


$3.50 ( 2k) 


$4.12 ( U) 


$2.54 ( 6) 


- (2) 


$3.79 ( 18) 


$4.40 ( 12) 


"16-17 


3. 36 ( 99) 


3.11 ( 52) 


2.75 ( 42) 


2.40 (23) 


'3.84 ( 56) 


3.68 ( 29) 


18 


3.78 (105) 


3.97 ( 66) 


3.30 ( 42) 


3.20 (21) 


4.11 ( 63) 


4.33 ( 44) 


19-20 


3.6^ (353) 


3.74 (205) 


3.47 ( 91) 


3.45 (47) 


3.70 (261) 


3.83 (158) 


21-23 


^.01 (350) 


3.73 (202) 


3.26 (100) 


3.34 (61) 


4. 32 (251) 


3.90 (141) 


>24 


5.15 (^58) 


5.07 (303) 


5.37 (.90) 


3.92 (47) 


5.09 (368) 


5.28 (256) 


"childless . 


4.57 im 


4.01 (313) 


4.70 ( 46) 


4.53 (33) 


4.55 (404) 


3.96 (280) 



WHITES 



<15 3.58 ( 15) 4.27 ( 8) ( 1) - 3.67 ( 14) 4.27 ( 8) 

"16-17 3,25 ( 68) 3.01 ( 36) 2.28 ( 26) 2.22 (15) 3.86 ( 42) 3.58 ( 21) 

18 3,77 ( 85) 3.95 ( 50) 3.26 ( 31) 3.16 (12) 4.06 ( 55) 4.19 ( 38) 

19-20 3.56 (309) 3.68 (178) 3.55 ( 72) 3.64 (35) 3.57 (237) 3.69 (143) 

21-23 4.07 (324) 3.78 (184) 3.25'( 87) 3.39 (51) . 4.37 (237) 3.93 (133) 

>24 4.96 (332) 4.67 (187) 5.61 ( 79) 4.11 (40) 4. 76 (252) 4.82 (147) 

"Childless 5.39 (317) 5.06 (189) 5.11 ( 31) 5.05 (21) 5.42 (287) 5.06 (168) 



BLACKS 

<15 3.37 ( 9) 3.90 ( 6) 2.63 ( 5) - ( 2) - ( 4) v ( 3) 

"16-17 3.63 ( 31) 3.32 ( 16) 3.51 ( 16) 2.73 ( 8) 3.77 ( 15) 3»92 ( 8) 

18 3.83 ( 19) 4.01 ( 15) 3.42 ( 11) 3.24 ( 9) 4.43 ( 8) 5.22 ( 6) 

19-20 4,19 ( 44) 4.13 ( 26) 3.14 ( 19) 2.84 (11) 5.02 ( 25) 5.12 ( 15) 

21-23 3.30 ( 26) 3.23 ( 17) 3.29 ( 13) 3.11 (10) 3.31 ( 14) 3.39 ( 8) 

>, . 5.63 (126) 5.71 (116) 3.61 ( 11) 2.89 ( 7) 5.81 (116) 5.90 (109) 

'childless 2.61 (133) 2.45 (125) 3.90 ( 16) 3.63 (12) 2.43 (118) 2.32 (113) 
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hourly wages. Whether the respondent worked the full-year or at all during the 
year does not appear to affect hourly wage. 

There Is no clear pattern of association between rate of pay and timing 
of the first birth in evidence in Tables 17 and 18 among any of the subgroups. 
As in the first tables, there is no evidence that white women or women of 
higher status backgrounds earn higher hourly wages. Nor do full-year workers 
earn more than those who worked at all during the year. 

The Association between Age at First Birth and Hourly Wages^ Net of Other Factors 

Looking only at respondents who worked at all during the year, we see in 
Tables 19 and 20 that age at first birth does not have a direct impact on 
hourly wages in either data set. The most important variable affecting wages 
appears to be the respondent's education. Each year of additional education 
results in a net wage gain of 14-15 cents per hour for the NLS women. Completing 
high school raises wages $1.01 and completing more schooling than high 
school raises wages $2.15 over the wages of a high school dropout for the 
PS ID women. 

Work experience appears to have a very important impact as well, an impact 
that we have measured on the PSID spjnple of women, but not on the NLS. In 
T^le 20 we see that a one percentage point increase in the^ proportion of 
years worked since age 18 raises wages by $1.13 per hour, an increase of 10 
months with the present employer increases wages by $.11 per hour, and having 
stayed with the same occupation raises wages by $.66 an hour. Interestingly, 
the number of interruptions of work experience reported has no effect on hourly 
wage, net of total experience and current experience. 

The number of children has been found to affect work experience. 
Besides a presumed effect through experience, childr3n appear to have a 
direct effect on wages as well, reducing the hourly wage by $.15 per hour for 
each additional child (PSID). However, having a young child (under 6) does 



Table 17: Hourly Uages of Respondents it Ages 18, 21 and 24 Who Are Full Year Labor Force Particlpuiita, 

or Labor Force Participanta at All, by Age at First Birth, Kace ind Socloecoiionilc llackground. 
(1972 Dollars) (National Longitudinal Survey) 

Hourly Earnings.,. 





...at 


Age 18 


...at 


Age 21 


...at 


Age 24 


Age at First Ulrth 


Labor Force 




Labor Force 




Labor Force 




Relative to Age at 


Participa- 


Full 


Participa- 


Full 


Participa- 


Full 


First Marriage 


tion at all 


Year 


tion at all 


Year 


tion at all 


Year 




During Year 


Sample 


During Yftflr 


Sample 


During Year 


Sample 


AIL RACES 
^Premarital 


1.96 (53) 


1.66 (16) 


1.97 (65) 


1.96 (49) 


2.23 (71) 


2.36 (34) 


Ambiguous 


1.67 (38) 


1.73 (7) 


1.98 (109) 


2.16 (39) 


2.24 (119) 


2.59 (50) 


Post-marital 


1.90 (24) 


2.59 (6) 


1.90 (133) 


1.78 (38) 


2.55 (318) 


2.67 (18?) 


AU UIIITES 














Premarital 


1.96 (22) 


2.08 (5) 


2.12 (35) 


2.20 (15) 


2.45 (34) 


2.99 (13) 


Ambiguous , 


1.54 (29) 


V (3) 


2.00 (85) 


2.18 (19) 


2.27 (105) 


2.66 (43) 


Post-marital 


1.90 (20) 


^ (3) 


1.90 (123) 


2.06 (32) 


2.56 (293) 


2.69 (171) 


low SES 












Premarital 


(3) 


- (1) 


1.82 (7) 


- (1) 


2,18 (10) 


" (4) 


Ambiguous 


1.57 (7) 


- (1) 


1.51 (15) 


^ (2) 


2.19 (32) 


2.87 (13) 


Post-marltal 


1.40 (7) 


- (1) 


1.88 (32) 


2.04 (9) 


2,05 (55) 


2.27 (36) 


Medium and High SES 








■ 




Premarital 


1.88 (17) 


- (4) 


2.20 (24) 


2.19 (12) 


2.67 (17) 


3.26 (7) 


Ambiguous 


1.48 (20) 


- (2) 


2.12 (63) 


2.30 (14) 


?.26 (66) 


2.58 (27) 


Postsnarital 


2.25 (11) 


- (2) 


1.92 (79) 


2.09 (21) 


.73 (205) 


2.87 (114) 


ALL BLACKS 
















1 /^u 
I.?) (ji) 


1.4/ (11) 


l.oO (JO) 


1.86 (34) 


ft Aft / ^ T\ 

2.03 (37) 


\ A A / ft 1 V 

1,98 (21) 


Ambiguous 


2,10 (19) 


- (4) 


1.88 (23) 


2.14 (18) 


2.09 (14) 


2.17 (6) 


Post -marital 


- (4) 


- (3) 


1.90 (ir^ 


1.55 (6) 


2.40 (25) 


2.42 (16) 


low SES 












Premarital 


1.79 (12) 


1.58 (5) 




1.79 (24) 


1.90 (18) 


1.82 (9) 


Ambiguous 


1.76 (5) 


- (3) 


1.86 (7) 


1.85 (5) 


'.89 (7) 


^ (4) 


Post^oiaritol 


- (2) 


- (3) 


1.81 (5) 


- (4) 


2.32 (10) 


2.18 (9) 


Medium and High SES 












Premarital 


2.02 (9) 


. (3) 


2.02 (6) 


2.20 (6) 


2.53 (9) 


2.43 (5) 


Ambiguous 


- (3) 




1.81 (11) 


2.27 (8) 


2.16 (6) 


- (2) 


Post-marital 


- (1) 




- (3) 


- (2) 


2.75(8) , 


- (3) 
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Table 18 ; Hourly Wages of Respondents Who Worked tile Full Year or Who Worked 
At All in 1976; by Age at First Birth Relative to Age at First 
Marr^ge, Race and Socioeconomic Background (1976 Dollars) (Panel 
Study of Incoie Dynamics) 



Hourly Wages 



First Birth 
Relative to 
First Marrlaf>e 

ALL RACES 

Premarital 
Same ^^ar^ 
Post-Marital 



All Backgrounds 



WHITES 

Premarital 
Same Year 
Post-Marital 



Worked at all Worked the 
During Year Full Year 



$3.^0 ( 83) $3.89 ( 40) 
3.82 iUl) UO (85) 
4.40 (1533) 4.21 (966) 



3.40 ( 41) 4.06 ( 20) 
3.85 ( 110) 3.43 ( 62) 
4.47 (1236) 4.26 (700) 



Low SES 



Worked at all 
During Year 



Worked the 
Full Year 



?3.12 ( 34) $3,69 ( 17) 
3.45 ( 42) ' 2.82 ( 26) 
3.99 (324) 3,59 (180) 



Hc dtum/Hlgh'SES 



Worked at all 
During Year 



3.74 ( 16) 4.78 ( 8) 
3.22 ( 26) 2.97 ( 13)- 
4.04 (277) 3.63 (148) 



Worked the 
Full Year 



$3.59 ( 48) $4.04 ( 24) 
3.97 ( 98) 3,64 ( 60) 
4.51 (1209) 4.35 (786) 



3.17 ( 25) 3.63 ( 13) 
4.04 ( 84) 3.56 ( 48) 
4.59 ( 959) 4.43 (552) 



■Premarital 
Same Year 
^ Post-MaritaJ 



.3.40 ( 42) 
3,71 ( 31) 
4.13 ( 297) 



3.73 ( 20) 
3.31 ( 24) 
4.06 (2U) 



2.56 ( 18) 2. 79 ( 9) 
3.82 ( 17) 2.66 ( 12) 
3.7C\( 47) 3.39 ( 32) 



4.03 ( 24) 4.54 ( 11) 
3.58 ( 14) 4,03 ( 11) 
4.21 ( 250) 4.15 (234) 



FRir 



'6? 



> ! 



6; 
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Table 19: Partial Regression Coefficients of Respondents' Hourly Wages at Age 
24 on Age at First Birth, with Cbritrols for Social and Demographic 
Background, Among Respondents Employed the Full Year and Among 
Respondents Employed at All During the Year (1972 Dollars) (National 
Longitudinal Survey) ' * 



Independent Variab lea 

Age at First Birth 
<15 
16-17 

18' 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



Parental Socioeconomic Status 
^ Education at Age 24 
South 

Metropolitan Residence 
Occupational Status 
Age in 1968 
Race 

Currently Married 

\^ 

Unmarried with Chiljaren Under 6 

No Children Age 0-5 

jne Child Age 0-5 

Two or More Children Age 0-5 

Family Income minus Respon- 
dent ' s Income 

Employed Part-time/Full Year 
Employed Part-time/Pare Year 
Employed Full-time/Part Year 
Employed Full-time/Full Year 



•'-Tul 1-Year 


Workers 


Worked at 


All Durlne fear 


b . 


Beta 


b 


Beta 


.118 


.014 


" .154 


.020 


- .053 


-.011 


.048 


.011 


.120 


.021 • 


.021 


.005 


.051 


.014 


.039 


.012 


-.080 


- . 020 


.000 


.000 


a 


a 


a 


a 


- . 006 


-.013 


-.005 


-.010 


.150 *** 


.294 *** 


.138 *** 


.290 *** 


-.300 *** 


-.133 *** 


-.315 *** 


-.138 *** 


.424 *** 


.172 *** 


.324 *** 


.137 *** 


.005 


.084 


.007 **★ 


.145 *** 


-.091 * 


-.094 > 


-.044 


-.046 


.178 


.051 


.107 


.032 


.024 


.011 


-.023 


-.010 


-.329 


-.069 


-.185 


-.043 


a 


a 


a • 


a 


.090 


.032 


.063 


.025 


-.315 


-.079 


-.186 


-.062 


.000 


-.023 


.000 


-.024 


.030 


.009 


..023 


.006 






-.490 *** 


-.166 *** 






-.302 ** 


-.109 ** 


a 


a 


' a 


a 



Constant 



2.47 



R 
F 

Nf 



11 
576. 



%6 




1.56 

.325 
18.41 
785 
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p <.05 

p <.01 ■ • '-J^v 

p <.001 

omitted category 

« variable not appropriate for the regression 
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table 20: 



3 b 

ParcUl KcKrfa.-«t'jn Co*f f u tc^ica ^ Scundard lacd and 
UfiBtunJanllztfa) oi Hourly Wiipo on Respondent's Ar« 
ac Flrat Birth, with Coit%toLa For Social and Ucmo- 
grjiphlc F.ictora. Stfuponct^cu Wlio Worked th« Full 
Ytt.ir mid Uluj Worked At Xli I>uclnt; cho Y«4r (Ponal 
cudy of inc^Brf Dynaalc*) 



Indep(Pnd>nt V.imblea 
ac FifMC Sirth 

le ' 

19-20 
21-23 

Chliaittta 

Agr ttc nr«e jiarrUg* 

16-17 
18 

19-20 

21-23 

So MarrUg* 

Educaclon 

<12 
-12 

>12 

Xi»b«r ot Oilldran 

Proportion of Tears Worked Since 18 

Uorkeii: ^ 

Pare Tl»a/Pare Yaer 

' Pull Tlae/Parc Year 

Pare Tlae/Pull Year 

Pull Tlia/FuU Yej»r 

Race (I - Uhica) 

ParenC«X Socioeconomic Scacua 

Age In 197« 

;oufh*rr Reaideace (I - 7ee> 
Hacropollcao Staldeoce (I - Yea) 
aoMrrled vich Child Uoder 6 (1 - Tea) 
Harriad (I • Yee) 
Child aoder 6 a - Tee) 
OCb«r PaalXr Ii^c we 

HuabaDd'e Accltuds Toward Uife UorklAg 

Pbrslcal Liiatacloa (I - Yea) 

Scudrac In 1$76 (1 • Tea) <;3 

G«aerall]r Uorfced at Saaa Occupatloo (I • Yaa) 

!tob«r of lACsrrupcioBja of Uork IUp«rlenca 
Nooa 
One 

Tw9 or More 
Hooch# vlth Preae^ Eaployer 
Vitm^iojmunt lUte 

Karkac for Soawhltee ve. WhLtea (high - worae) 
Narkac for Puaales ve. .lalee (high - worae) 
Moved Slac* taec Year 
ConaCanC 



Full-YtfflT 



Worked At All 



196.727*** 

6.3A6 
55.430 
2.225 
- 22.042 
42. 965* 
a 



27.321 

27.142 

55W40 

16.086 

60.008* 

16.600 



71.917*** 
186.370*** 

c 

- 15.007*** 

21.279 



" 9.533 

1.186 
7.961** 

- .432 

- 10.714 
53.165*** 

- 9.939 

- 20.731 

- 19.268 

.002** 

15.76a 
-102.001*** 
-245.721 

2B.518* 

a 

- 9.067 
3.834 

1.092*** 

12.524** 

- 1.001 

- 13.302* 
■ 9.351 



. 104*** 

.006 
.062 
.004 
.040 
.090* 



.019 
.041 
.080 
.032 
.127* 
-.-«30 " 



.172*** 
.396*** 

- .129*** 
.027 

- .020 

a 

.002 
.095** 

- .018 

- .022 
.106*** 

- .007 

- .C48 

- .029 
.098** 
.029 

- .162*** 

- .041 
.065* 



.018 
.014 



. 304*** 
.092** 

- .00? 

- .054* 

- .005 
84.676 



22.S69 
.4V, 
1,019. 



EKLC 



• p .OS 

• p ' .0! 

• P < .<j01 

.1 • '»*ictcd r.ntow,ory 

- • "«i}|i>«f fnm r»'i',ri»i .tr»n 



111.906 
10.702 
34.410 
- 20.245 
• 30.974 
12.381 



26.386 
70.646 
73^707 
"49\384 
83.063* 
44.619 



101.342*** 
215.278*** 



- 13.795* 
113.974*** 



178.878*** 
51.793* 
.676 



- 4.842 
4.336 
2.951* 

- 23.610 
33.971 

- 29.465 

- 30.187 

- 8.734 

.001 
48.124* 

-110.850*** 

• 99.503 
65.901*** 



14.762 
11.892 



beta 



1.096*** 

5.455 
17.604 
20.631* 
22.818 



.040 
.008 
.025 
.023 
.038 
.017 
a 



.013 
.071 
.076 
.064 
.113* 
.051 
a 



.157*** 
.316*** 



.088* 
.101*** 



.205** 
.063* 

.001 



.006 

.034 

.078* 

.033 

.046 

.OU 

.043 

.010 

.047 
.063* 
.111*** 
.032 
. 100**^ 



- .019 
.012 



.188*** 

- .026 
.040 ■ 

- .055 

- .011 
83.326 



12.747 
.236 
1,W3. 
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not appear to reduce tlie hourly wage by a significant ariotmt (PSID) . Presumably, 
women do r'rrectly trade off wageg for other aspects of their ;obs, such as 
location and convenience of schedule. However, this appears to be more 
important to womerrwith larger families, not necessarily to those with the 
youngest children/^ The number of young children has no significant "effect en 
hourly wages for the NLS women. Although having a young child removes women 
from the labor force and reduces their level of experience, this consequence 
is, not reflected in their hourly wage. Perhaps the sample of women who are 
working despite the presence of young child have characteristics that com- 
pensate for any loss of experience, or perhaps this group of women includes 
those with a strong commitment to the labor force who have not experienced 
any reduction in their labor force participation. 

It is interesting that several of the variables found to affect occupa- 
tional status ar not related to wages, in particular, respondent's race and 
parental socioeconomic status. In addition, the prestige of the respondent's 
occupation itself is only marginally related to the wage level (NLS). Pre- 
sumably, this indicates that traditionally more prestigious, white collar 
jobs often obtained by women--such as teacher, nurse, or 3ecretary--do not 
pay much more per hour than less prestigious or blue collar jobs. 

Race is not a statistically significant predictor of wage in either data 
set, although it has been shown to significantly predict both labor force* 
experience and hours worked last year. Blacks work more years and work more 
hours in each year. Using analysis of covariance techniques (see Johnston, 
1972), we tested the model of hourly wages separately on blacks and whites 
and found the differences were not statistically significant. However, 
there are several interesting differences between black and white women that * 
should be pointed out. First, married black women receive ligher hourly 
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wages than unmarried black women, while unmarried white women are the ones 
with higher wages' (Table 21) . Larger family size reduces the wages of white 
women while o^ber of children has no effect at all wages of black women. 
However, blacks and whites obtain comparable returns to labor force experience 
and educational Attainment, the most important determinants of wage. 

Several variables that measure the respondent's need for income were not 
found to predict to the woman's hourly wage, in either data set. For example, 
currently married women do no/, receive wages significantly lower than non-marrie 
women* Unmarried women with young children, vhone economic needs are presumed 
CO be greatest, do not obtain a higher hourly wage. In addition, the size of 
the family income without the contribution of the respondent's paycheck is 
not related to her hourly wage. (There a small positive relationship for 
whites a.id none for blacks). These are somewhat crude measures of the need 
for incorr.G, and this may explain the absence of the anticipated association. 
Education and experience are more important than is need for income. 

Having a physical limitation, having recently moved, and being enrolled 
in school all reducb the hourly wage in the PSID sample of women; however, only 
the first is statistically significant. Having a physical limitation reduces 
tne hourly wage by $1.10. Husband's attitude toward his wife's employment is 
positively related to hourly wage (PSID). A positive attitude increases her 
wage by $.48 per hour. .Of course, we, don't know whether his atti^^ude is the 
cause or effect of higher wages. It is interesting to note that this relation- 
ship is statistically ^ significant only among whites. 

Environmental factors do appear important in the de teirmination of hourly 
wages. Living in the souch reduces hourly wage (though it is statistically 
significant only in the NLS) , while living in a metropolitan area increases the 
hourly wage. A poor market for women compared with men reduc***? women's 
hourly wages in the PSID by about $.20 per hour. 
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T*bl* 2a ; Part U I R*j>;ri»j»»Ion Co«fflclcnci (Sc.inUurdizeU anU 
l'ni»ejnd.irau«d) qi lU^urly w.ik«m on RtiapoitUenc * • 
Age jc Klrac Birth, ytth ConCroli tor Social jn4 
O^mograpMc iractors, b^Uet anU Blacki (Panel 
Slud/ or InccNB* Dynaaic*) 



ERIC 



InJepundant Vurt.ibUs 
Ag« *e FlMC Birth 
♦ 15 

*16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

^Childlccc 

Aftt At First KsrrUg* 

1^17 
18 

1^-20 
21-23 
>24 

EducaCXoa 

<12 
-L2 
-12 

Nuab«r of Child r«a 

Proportioa of Ycart wortcttd Since 18 

UorUd: 

Part TlM/Parc Tear 

Full TlM/Part Year 

Part lias/ Pull Yaa^ 

PuU flat/Pull Year 

Periatai Soclocconoalc Statue 

Age lo 197< 

Southetn Reeidcace <1 - Tee) 
Hetropoiitaa Reeldence (1 - Tea) 
UOMrrled vltb Child Doder 6 (1 - Tae) 
Harried (I - Tea) 
CMId Doder 6 (1 • Tea) 
Other Family Ldcom 

Huebaod'a AtCltade Toverd Wife Uorklsg 
Phr«ical LiBitatloa (X - Tea) 
Studeat In 1976 (1 * Tee) 

CaoeraUr Uorkad ac Smm OccupatlOQ (I « Tee) 

Nuaber of lacimipcieoa of Work experience 
None 
Oca 

TVo or Hore 
NoDCha with Preaanc Eapleyer 
tJa«aploy«eiit Rate 

NarkaC for Nomrtiitee ve. Whitee <htsh -%iorae) 
Herkat for Ptaalee ve. Maiee (hl|h ■ woree) 
Kovad Sioce Laat Ytar 
Coneteat 



• • p * .OS 
- p < .01 
•ee m p * .001 * 



UltUes 



12'^,060 
- 3.691 
15.337 

• 67,290 

• 68.322 

• 38.?59 



77.168 
108.14<i 
U8.366** 
126.501*« 
141. 863"** 
140.859** 



77.041** 
193. 239*** 



- 23.425** 
126.332*** 



X84.334*** 
40.476 
15.324 



5.190 
5.977*** 

- 34.214 
27.788 

- 76.302 

- 85.906** 
26.783 

.002* 
46.215* 

• 78.025* 

-109.647 
53.225** 



11.230 
21.169 



beta 



aucka 



.931*** 

7.562 
14.074 
20.562* 
26.457 



.038 

- .002 
.011 

- .081 

- .086 

- .074 



.037 
.107 
.158** 
.167** 
.IBX** 
.137** 
a 



a 

.116** 
.285*** 

• .124** 

.111*** 

.219*** 
.051 
.0X6 
a 

.040 

.148**« 

.047 

.038 

.031 

.113*» 

.031 

.064* 

.062* 

.059* 

.038 

.077** 



- .015 
.023 



. 160*** 

- ,031 
.032 

- .054* 

- .013 
139.355 



10.^86 
.234 
U.35A. 



- 95.710 
-137.298 

- 76.008 

- 12.648 
-103.326 

67.335 
'a 



104.533 
233.793** 
62.836 
53.608 
57.248 
44.202 



89.983 
182.546** 



- .053 

- .135 

- .060 

- .015 

- .094 
.115 



.058 
.249** 
.048 
.062 
.099 
.075 
a 




12.237 
131.363 



200.941** 
137.438*** 
86.752 



14.803 
- 5,667 
65.207 
84.910 
9.^89 
82.978 
* 8.086 
.004 
13.908 

- 54.192 

- 28.154 
53.313 

a 

- 16.736 

- 71.6X9 

1.687*** 

18.772 
35.941 

- 21.428 
-144.520 

- 201.499 

5.654 
• 194 
370. 



a 

.197** 
.084 



.158** 
.162** 

.14^ 



.U3 

- .175 
.098 

t006 
.151 

- .009 

- .102 
.015 

- .140 

- .004 
.096 

a 

- .016 

- .048 

.286*** 

.099 
.074 

- .U63 

- .051 
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In the NLS there is a negative association between birth cohort, 
measured by age in 1968, and hourly wage* However, there is a relatively 
limited range of birth cohorts measured in the NLS sample used. In the PSID 
we find a positive effect of age on hourly wage, although the effect is very 
small ^ This probably represents the first part of the earnings curve found 
by other researchers (see Stolzenberg, 1977, for example), as the oldest 
of these women are oAly 50. Since age and birth cohort are confounded in 
the PSID analysis, we do not know the reason for this association. 

We hypothesized chat working less than full time might result in having 
to accept lowej hourly wages. However, it Is also possible that a person 
who is paid lower wages must work more hours than a person who makes high 
wages, that hours are adjusted depending on the wage level. In the NLS sample, 
among those who worked at all during the year we found a negative relationship 
between part-time employment and wages, which led us to conclude that these 
young women were trading off wages for the convenience of working less than 
full-time, full-year. However, in the PSID, we found that, net of other 
factor J, part-time part-year workers, in fact, make $1.78 per hour more 
than full-time full-year workers. Based on th£s sample we would conclude 
that, in fact, our model is misspecif ied: those who make more per hour are 
able to afford the luxury of working fewer hours. Since in' this analysis 
the "hours worked" var?.able (part- time/ part-year, part- time/ full-year , full- 
time/par t-y ear , full- time/full-year) is calculated in a way^ that substantially 
reduces the dependence of hourly earnings on hours worked (see also page 38) , 
it is- less likely that the inverse relationship is due solely to measurement 
error. An alternative explanation for the difference in the association of 
hours and wages between the NLS and PSID data sets is needed. It may be 

1. Full-time ^ 35 hours a week or more; part-time = less than 35 hours a 
week; full-year 40 weeks a year or more; part-year = less than 40 weeks a year* 
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that young women do accept lower hourly earnings in order to work less than 
full-time, whereas older women, more established in their jobs, may be 
secure enough to cut their hours as they make more money. Since this issue 
is not central to this analysis we will not attempt any further resolution here* 
Full-Year Vs/ Worked at-All: Differences in Hourly Wages 

We have so far discussed only the results for those women who worked 
at all during the year, black and whiue. There are no differences of importance 
in the NLS between those who worked at all and those who worked the full- 
year; however, in the PSID there are a few .differences of interest. First 
of all, those women who bore their first child while under 15 and who worked 
the full-year last year have hourly wages higher than thore who are still ^ 
childless by $1.96 (Table 20). Those who bore their first child at age Z4 or 
later have wages $.43 higher than the childless women. Since these are the 
only two significant categories, we will not make any more of it except ro 
suggest that it confirms our argument that the negative impact of an early 
birth is indirect. Early childbearing that does not lower completed 
schooling or raise the number of children may not be harmful. In this 
sample, the proportion of years worked does not significantly affect wages, 
although months with same employer and experience with the same occupation 
do. Interestingly, a high status background raises hourly wages. Other 
family income has a slight positive effect on wage. Finally, a high un- 
employment rate increases wages; perhaps wnien living in a high unemployment 
area hang onto their jobs longer, because the chances of finding another are 
lowir . 

The Indirect Effect of Age at First Birth on Hourly Wages 

In both the NLS (Table 14) and PSID (results not presented), only when 

/■ 

ediK^tional attainment. is omitted from the model does age at first birth 
have a small but statistically significant effect on hourly wage of young 
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women. By omitting number of children (NLS, PSID) and work experience (PSID) 
we do not increase the effect of age. at first birth. Therefore, we can 



conclude that there is an indirect effect of age at first birth on hourly 
wage, an effect that Is due entirely to the effect of age at first birth 
on educational attainment. 
Annual Earnings 

The Simple Association between Age at First Birth and Annual Earnings 

Again, we will compare NLS respondeiits at age 24 with PSID respondents 
in 1976. Comparing the mean earnings of respondents who worked at all and 
those who worked the full year, there is about a $1000 difference favoring 
the latter. Interestingly enough, annual earnings of blacks exceed those 
of whites by about $1000. Since their average hourly wage is slightly lower, 
this provides more evidence that black women work more hours than white women. 

Turning to tables 22 and 23 we see that later childbearers do tend to 
have higher annual earnings than early childbearr^rs in both samples. As with 
hourly wages, in the PSID childless white women have the highest earnings, 
childless black women the lowest (Table 23). The highest payoff to larer 
childbearing appears among blacks. The average annual income of black women 
who bear a child at 24 or later exceeds that of childless white women by $2000. 

Turning to tables 24 and 25, there appears to be a slight tendency for 
the earnings of post-marital childbearers to exceed those of premarital 
childbearers or those who bore a child in the same year they married. However, 
the tendency is not very strong and not consistent across women of differeLt 
sociocccr:;mic backgrounds. 

T he Association between Age at First Birth and Annual Earnings Controlling 
l:or Other Factor s 

Among those who worked at all during the year, age at first birth has no 
effect on annual earnings in either data set (Tables 26 and 27). As expected, 
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Table 22: Annual Earninss Among Respondents at Ages 18, 21, and 24 Who are Full Year Labor 

Force Partlcipixnts or Labor Force Participant* at All," by Age of First Birth, Race 
and SociocconoBiic Eackground (1972 Doilara) (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Age of ReapoodesC 
'at First Slrth 

ALL RACES 

16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
Ho children by 
18.21.24 



Labor Force 
Particlpaoc 



^at Age 13 



Annual Earnlngf., 
. . .ac Age 21 



Full 
Year 



Labor Force 
Participant 



Full 
Year 



Libor Force 



, . .at Age 24 



Full 
Year 



At 


All Sample 


At 


All Sample 


At 


All 




Sample 


$1886 


(30) 5^246 


(14) 


$1466 


(20) $2248 


(15) 


31722 


(24) 


$2fi 


/9 (13) 


908 


(104) 2011 


(20) 


1907 


(65) 3034 


(35) 


2166 


(74) 


33 


fll (36) 








2222 


(88) 3496 


(42) 


2058 


(67) 


3|l 


I5I (27) 








1655' 


.'(182) 285^ 


(52) 


2522 


(138) 


4Q 


.03 (65) 














2662 


;(i5a) 


4a 


^22 (51) 


1142 


(1324) 1829 


(346) 


3095 


(10L6)A093 


(572) 


5063 


\545) 


57 


66 (4.21) 



ALL WHITES 



^1 ^ 




(14) 




(4) 


1265 


/TIN 

(13) 




(5) 


1299 


1 ^ITi 7 

XO— JL/ 


320 


(70) 


2526 


(9) 


1848 




JU J!f 


/ 1 £^ 


Zio2 


' 1 ft 










2317 


(75) 


JO 17 


(25) 


2047 


X!f— 










1643 




3040 


(JO) 


ZmAI 


21-23 


















2631 


Zio cQlloren by 




















10. Zl , Z4 

I«OW — 9 


T 1 fin 


(1210)1^63 


(286) 3129 




4204 


v47b) 


5178 




















983 


(6) 




(1) 


958 


( 7^ 
( ') 




(2) 


-v 


40— i / 


630 


(17) 




(2) 


1390 


(Ij) 




/•AX ' 

(4) 


2360 












1773 


(14) 




(2) 


1698 


ijr— ZU 










1292 


(28) 


Z4 74 . 


(6) 


3273 


21—23 


















2308 


NO cnxiarcQ by 




















18921,24 


1209 


(135) 


• 2225 


(38) 


3211 


(115) 


4022 


(72) 


3973 


neolua /nlsh SES 




















^Ij 


2851 


(7) 




(3) 




(A) 




(3) 


1219 


lo— 17 


910 , 


(48) 


2256 


(7) 


2293 


(22) 


3126. 


(11) 


2051 


18 










2236 


(55) 


3779 


(20) 


2139 


19—20 










1675 


(106) 


3170 


(21) 


2174 


21-23 
















2735 


fin T/il*9n )w 




















18.21.24 


11^4 


(1010) 1795 


C230) 


3117 


(770) 


4224 


(374) 


5447 


ALL BLACKS 




















<L5 


1955 


(16) 


2018 


(10) 


1825 


(7) 


2390 


(10) 


2304 


16-17 


1088 


(34) 


1589 


(11) 


2011 


(23) 


3030 s 


(19) 


2174 


la 










1678 


(13) 


3025 


(17) 


2117 


19-20 










1712 


(32) 


2597 


(22) 


3010 


21-23 


















2912 


Ho children by 




















18.21,24 


957 


(114) 


1665 


(60) 


2676 


<76) 


3543 


(96) 


3634 


Lev SES 


















<15 


1717 


(7) 


2218 


(6) 




(3) 


1939 


(5) 


2010 


16-17 


1124 


(lA) 


1227 


(5) 


1895 


.(10) 


2934 


(10) 


2236 


18 










1897 . 


(6) 


2960 


(10) 




19-20 










1591 


(16) 


1892 


(14) 


2468 


21-23 
















i755 


Ho children by 




















18,21.24 


883 


(50) 


1366 


(26) 


2165 


(35) 


2976 


(39) 


3325 


Hedlun/Hliih SES 
















<L5 




(4) 




(I) 


2933. 


(1) 








16-17 


774 


(10) 




(3) 


L025 


(5) 




(3)1 




18 










1500 


(5) 


3138 


(6) 




19-20 










1955 


(13) 


3831 . 


(8) 


3739 


21-23 
















2109 


No children by 




















18,21.24 


1057 


(42) 


2016 


(23) 


2918 ' 


(30) 


3986 


(36) 


3709 



(14) 2242 (7) 

f53) 3686 (24> 

(57) 3513 (22) 

(113) 4387 (52) 

(140) 4750 (42) 

(505) 3839 (394) 



C3) 

(22) 

(14) 

(30) 

(23) 



3382 (13) 

^ (3) 

5480 (16) 

4620 (6) 



(59) 4926 (45) 



(7) 
(29) 
(37) 
(69) 

(101) 4779 (34) 



- (4) 

4054 (11) 

3794 (17) 

4156 (25) 



(407) 6024 (325) 



(10) 3089 (6) 

(21) 2795 (12) 

(10) 3160((5) 

(20) 3961 (13) 

(18) 4012 (9) 

(40) 4713 (27) 



(5) 

(13) 

(4) 

(9) 

(6) 



(3) 

2776 (8) 
(2) 

3069 (5) 
3174 (5) 



(19) 4246 (15) 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(7) 
(7) 



- (2) 

- (1) 

- (2) 
5C02 (5) 

- (1) 



(16) 5082 (10) 



a < 5 
tt • 0 



SSS aeaaured aj the win of four varlabUa-«-«ccupacloo o£ haad of houaehold. ooeher'i 
education, fath«r'« education, aad pireteoce of re^diag saeariala lo the hoae of origin. 
Variables w«re scaodardlxed Cd K«ve a aei^o of 10 aod a scaodard deviation of 3, 



y^* % la pareaehesaa. 
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Table 23 ! Annual Earnings of Respondents Who Worked the Full Year or Who Worked at 
All In 1976, by Age of First Birth, Race and Socioeconomic Background 
(1976 Dollars) (Paael Study of Ihcome Dynamics) 

Annual Earnings 



Age of Respondent 
at First Birth 



All Backgrounds 



Worked at All 
During Year 



Worked the 
Full Year 



Low SES 



Worked at All 
During Year 



Worked the 
Full Year 



Medium/High SES 



Worked at All 
During Year 



Worked the 
Full Year 



ALL RACES 

<15' 
16-17 
18 

, 19-20 

21-23 
124 

Childless 



$4397 ( 24) 
4295 ( 99) 
5667 (105) 
4733 (353) 
4836 (350) 
7153 (458) 
7123 (450) 



$5752 ( 14) 

5208 ( 52) 

7194 ( 66) 

6432 (205) 

6402 (202) 

9072 (202) 

7441 (303) 



$3068 ( 6) 
3537 ( 42) 
4879 ( 42) 
4930 ( 91) 
4158 (100) 
5425 ( .90) 
7876 ( 46) 



$ > (2) 

4508 (23) 

6368 (21) 

6721 (47) 

5827 (61) 

, 7123 (47) 

8743 (33) 



$4808 ( 18) 
4869 ( 56) 
6198 ( 63) 
4664 (261) 
5107 (251) 
7575 (368) 
7037 (404) 



$5880 ( 12) 
5772 ( 29) 

,7590 ( 44) 
6347 (158) 
6650 (141) 
9431 (256) 
7287 (280) 



ON 



WHITES 

115 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
124 
Childless 



3978 ( 15) 

4192 ^ 68) 

5421 ( 85) 

4673 (309) 

4844 (324) 

5828 (332) 

8355 (317) 



4898 ( 8) 
4636 ( 36) 
70;.6 ( 50) 
6480, (178) 
6495^(184) 
7707 (137) 
9699 (189) 



- ( 1) 

3295 ( 26) 

4494 ( 31) 

5000 '( 72) 

4059 ( 87) 

5540 ( 79) 

8307 ( 31) 



- (0) 
4054 (15) 
6470 (12) 
7129 (35) 
5910 (51) 
7399 (40) 
9692 (21) 



4182 ( 14) 

4759 ( 42) 

5943 ( 55) 

4574 (237) 

5132 (237) 

5918 (252) 

8360 (287) 



4898 ( 8) 

5056 ( 21) 

7185 ( 38) 

6230 (143) 

6719 (133) 

/791 (147) 

9700 (168) 



BLACKS 

115 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
124 
Childless 

o 

ERLC 



5079 ( 9) 
4523 ( 31) 
6747 ( 19) 
5150 ( 44) 
4738 ( 26) 
10633 (126) 
4189 (133) 



6984 ( 6) 

6522 ( 16) 

7771 ( 15) 

6111 ( 26) 

5429 ( 17) 

11267 (116) 

4031 (125) 



3500 ( 5) 
3928 ( 16) 
5911 ( il) 
4669 ( 19) 
4829 ( 13) 
4575 ( 11) 
7036 ( 16) 



- (2) 

5369 ( 8) 

6239 ( 9) 

5467 (11) 

5388 (10) 

5607 ( 7) 

7076 (12) 



- ( 4) 

5184 ( 15) 

7940 ( 8) 

5529 ( 25) 

4654 ( 14) 

11192 (116) 

3809 (118) 



- ( 3) 

7711 ( 8) 

10173 ( 6) 

6609 ( 15) 

5480 ( 8) 

11644 (109) 

3708 (113) 



Table 24: Annual Earnings Among Respondents at Ages 18, 21 and 24 Wlio are Full Year Labor Force Participants 
or Labor Force Participants at All, by Age at First Birth Relative to Age at First Marriage, Race, 
a.id Socioeconomic Background (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age at' 
^l^t Marriage 
ALL RACES 



...at Age I f! 



labor Force Full 
Participant Year 
At All Sample 



Annual Earnings.,, 
...at Age 2 ^ 



...at Age 24 



Labor Force Full 
Participant Year 
At All S ample 



Labor Force Full' 
Participant Year 
At All Sample 



Premaiital 


$1447 


(60) $2434 


(IB) 


$2173 


(73) $2811 


(55) 


$2424 


(83) $3630 


(40) 


Ambiguous 


823- 


(43) 


1543 


(9) 


'1879 


(123) 3225 


^44) 


2uJ/ 


(162) 3952 


(60) 


Post-marital 


925 


(28) 


2138 


(6) 


1633 


(156) 3114 


(43) 


joiy 


(361) 4928 


/ 1 AT 

(197. 


All WHITES 


























Prewarital 


1436 


(26) 


3497 


(5) 


2572 


(38) 


3180 


(16) 


01*)/. 


(44) 


3768 


(18) 


Ambiguous 


723 


(33) 


1490 


(5) 


1837 


(98) 


3258 


(25) 


2013 


(147) 4056 


(52) 


Post-marital 


915 


(23) 




(3) 


1641 


(142) 3221 


(35) 


36/1 


(332) 5014 


(180, 


Low SES 


























Premarital 




0) 




(1) 


1852 


(9), 




(1) 


29/1) 


(12) 


4758 


(5) 


Afliblguoua 


498 


(9) 




(1) 


1119 


(18) 




(4) 


191b 


(40) 


4005 


(14) 


Post-marital 


751 


(9) 




(1) 


1409 


(37) 


2638 


(9) 


3V»0 


(59) 


4787 


(36) 


Medium and lligti SES 


























Premarital 


1604 


(20) 




(4) 


2504 


(26) 


3104 


(13) 


2019 


(24) 


3318 




Ambiguous 


808 


(22) 




(4) 


1956 


(70) 


3430 ■ 


(IB) 


2098 


(89) 


4242 


(33) 


Post:marital 


1055 


(13) 


V 


(2) 


1708 


(92) 


3461 


(24) 


3807 


(240) 5236 


(1241 


All BLACKS ' 


























Premarital 


.1455 


(34) 


2025 


(13) 


im 


(35) 


2659 


(39) 


2536 


(39) 


3514 


(22) 


Ambiguous 


1155 


(10) 




(A) 


m 


(25) 


3181 


(19) 


2263 


(16) 


3211 


(7) 


Post-marital 




(4) 




(3) 


1543 


(13) 


2647 


(8) 


3010 


(28) 


4020. 


(17) 


Low SES . 


























Premarital 


1493 


(1^) 


2326 


(5) 


1647 


(20) 


2452 


(27) 


2267 


(20) 


3266 , 


(10) 


Aiiibiguoiis 


819 


(5) 




(3) 


2127 


(8) 


2485 


(6) 


■ 2293 


(7)' 






Poiit-marital 




(1) 


'V 


(3) 


1290 


(6) 


2420 


(5) 


2881 


(12) 


3333 ' 


■ (10) 


Mcdaiii; and High SES 


























Priimarital ' 


• 808 


(10) 


*^ 


(4) 


2110 


(6) 


3947 


(7) 


3203 


(10) 


4477 


(5) 


A 'blguous 




(3) 






1341 


(12) 


3170 


(8) 


2018 


(6) 


%. 


(2) 


i dt-marital 




(1) 






2078 


(5) 




(3) 


2519 


(9) 




(3) 



RIC 
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Table 25: Annual Earnings of Respondents Who Worked the Full Year 

or Who Worked at All in 1976, by Age at First Birth Relative 
, to Age at First Marriage, Race, and Socioeconomic Background 
(1^76 Dollars) (Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 

Annual Earnings ^ 



First Birth 
Relative to 
First Marriage 

ALL RACES 


Ml Backgrounds 


Low SES 


Hedium/Hich SES 


Worked at All 
During Year 


Worked the 
Full Year 


Worked at All 
During Year 


Worked the 
Full Year 


Worked at Ml 
During Year 


Worked the 
Full' Year 


Premarital 
Same Year 
Post-Marital 


$4464 ( 83) 
4692 ( 141) 
. 6088 (1533) . 


$6763 ( 40) 
5577 I 85) 
7476 (966) 


$4892 ( 34) 
5001 (324) 


$712'0 { 17) 
6691 (180) 


$4157 ( 48) 

A717 ( 

6378 '1209) 


$6505 ( 24) 
7655 (786) 


WHITES 








T 






Premarital 
Same Year ■ 
Post-Marital 


4186 ( 41) 
4536 ( 110) j 
5834 (1236) 


6232 ( 20) 
5437 ( 62) 
7497 '(700) 


5960 ( 16) 
4541 ( 26) 
4886 (277) 


9143 ( 8) 
5012 ( 13) 
6730 (148) 


3002 ( 25) 
4535 ( 84) 
6107 ( 959) 


4500 ( 13) 
5553 ( 48) 
7702 (552) 


BLACKS 














Premarital 
Same Year 
Post-Marital • 


4738 ( 42) 
5240 ( 31) 
7144 ( 297) 


7306 ( 20) 
5942 ( 24) 
7419 (266) 


3922 ( 18) 
4685 ( 17) 
5680 ( 47) 


5764 ( 9) 
4753 ( 12) 
6510 ( 32) 


5357 ( 24) 
5882 ( 14) 
7419 ( 250) 


8916 ( 11) ., 
7289 ( 11) 
7543 (234) 



8.: 



t 



Table 26: Partial Regression Coefficients of Respondents' Annual . Earnings at 

Age 24 on Age at First Birth, with Controls for Social and Demograph 
Background, Among Respondents Employed the Full Year and Among 
Respondents Employed at All EKiring the Year (1972 Dollars) 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Independent Variables 

Age at First Birth 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



FullnYear Workers 
b Beta 



404.84 
377.76 
125.67 
111.69 

561.02 
a 



.025 
-.039 
-.011 

.017 
-.068 
a 



Worked at All During Year 
b Beta ~ 



68.16 
633.08 
527.83 
577.64 
842.38 
a 



-.004 
-.061 
-.047» 
- . 072 

-.113 
a 



Parental Socioeconomic Status 

Education at Age 24 

South 

Metropolitan Residence 
Occupational Status 

Age in 1968 
Race 

Currently Married 

Unmarried with Children Under 6 

No Children Age 0-5 

One Child Age 0-5 

Two or More Children, Age 0-5 

Employed Part-time/Full Year 

Employed Part-time/Part Year 

Employed Full-time/Part Year 

Employed Full-time/Full Year 



Constant 



F 
N 



5.60 .006 
298.84 *** .293 *** 

- 621.86 *** -.132 *** 
542." 79 **• ,110 ** 

11.39 * .103 * 

- 214.22 ** -.108 ** 
239.09 .041 
108.38 .026 
437.45 .052 



a 

20.44 
•1088.85 



a 

.003 
,135 



-2259.38 *** -.334 *** 



5609.19 



.393 
21.24 
57;. " 



*. p<.05 
** P <.01 
*** p <.001 
a * omitted category 

variable not appropriate for the regression 



3.02 
254.47 *** 

- 574.02 *** 
281.76 * 

12.79 ** 

- 164.32 ** 
196.32 
115.75 
391.11 

a 

206.99 
. - 343.98 

-2245.13 *** 
; -3602.88 
-2686.62 *** 
a 

5337.35 

.591 

58. 17 
785. 



-.603 

.219 *** 
-.103 *** 

.049 * 

.104 ** 
-.072 ** 

.024 

.021 

.037 

a 
.034 
-.047 

-.230 *** 

-.499 *** 

-.398 *** 
a 



84 
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T.ibU 27 : Pjftl.il Rtfftrcu'ilotk C**- 1 f U* lurit* ( Sc.intflriilzwij and Un»*t .in.Urd lietJ ) of Atinu.U 
ILirnlnj;* ou HL»t.po<>iit:nC * » A>;f jc Ktrat Hirch. Witli Controia lor Sot'Ua .ind 
D*»»oKf.kph Ic K.ictor», KoMponiiffics ulu> WockeJ the Full Y*>j*r inJ Mho Worked at 
Ail During cli»! Year (Piinel Study o( Into** Dynamics) 



ERIC 



InotfpcnJtfnc Vari;iblg« 
A(a mt First Birth 

18 

21-23 

Ac« AC first Xarrlata 

<15 
IS 

1^20 
21-23 

Education 

<12 
•12 
>i2 

Nuab«r of Childrao 
Proportion of Years Worked Since 18 

Part TlM/Purt Tear 
Full Tia^/Pare Year 
Part TlJ*/Full Tear 
ruii^™«/ruU Y««r 

Hourlr Wage 

Kace (1 - White) 

Parancal Socioacooooiic SeaCua 

Afe la 1976 

S<»uch«ra Raaldance (1 ■ Taa> 
Hacropollcan StAaldttnce (1 - 7«s) 
CTnarrled With Child Under 6(1- Yea}' 
Marrle4 (1 - Tee) 

Child Coder 6 (1 - tea) * 
Ocbar Family lacoM 

au«b«Bd*a Atclcude Toward Wlf* Uorlclns 
PtxyalcAl LlBlCAClon <1 • Tea) 
Scudsvc la 1976 (1 - tee) 

Cenerallr Worked -ac Sea* Occupetlon (1 - Yee) 
Nuaber of Interrupeloaa of Work Sxperleoce 

SOIM 

One " 
Two or Mors 

Hoachs Wlch Frsasnc £«ploysr 

AfDC AcctpCAOes fUCe " 
A7DC flsneflc Lsvsl 
UoaBployMne RsCe 

Market for Honvhltea vs. USiCea (high * >tforaa) 
Harkae for fMslse va. Mslea (hlgb - mmm) - 
Hovsd Sines Last Tssr 
CoDstaoc 



S 

• - P ' .O'j 

- p ' .01 

**• • ') •> .IKll 



Full Vt*«r 



190. 
369. 
107. 

69. 
151. 

3oa. 



511, 
116, 
250, 
422, 
151, 
183, 



096 
991 
990 
953 

i:s 

983 



322 
7 14 
609 
844 
125 
308 



61 
132 



.092 
.462 



59. 
195. 



204 
650 



,087.970* 




- 134. 

478 

- 145 
-2»514 

52 



308. 
22. 

2. 

1. 

3. 
69. 

4. 
77. 
478. 



, uv5 
ISO** 
.712 
.161 
.2^3 

a 

494* 

382 

216 
339* 
454** 
359 
272 
516 
708 



.00^- 
.028 
.009 
.007 
.016 
.019 



- .014 

- .006 
.014 

- .039 

- .016 

- .020 

d 



- .007 
.014 

- .026 
.012 

- ,446*** 
a 

.662*** 

- .003 
.051** 
.056** 
.006 
.051*** 

- .002 
.01* 

- .012 

- .011 
.044** 

- .012 

- .021 
.006 

4 

- .031* 

- .002 

.031 

- .028* 
t« .090*** 

- .026 
.001 

- .016 

- .014 
201.342 
130.593 



.340 



1.039. 





W^'rked 


All 






b 




bct.i 
















214. 


,565 




.006 


- 522. 


,659 


- 


.027 


98. 


939 




.005 


- 558. 


555 


• 


.050 


- 612. 


,512* 




.055* 


- 114. 


, 544 


- 


.011 




a 




a 


23. 


386 


_ 


.001 


13. 


,183 




.001 


146. 


,410 




.011 


- 311. 


,057 




. 030 


38 . 


070 


- 


.004 


- 525. 


616 




.044 








a 




a 






491. 


.926** 1 




.056** 


1,363. 


,170*** 




.168*** 


57. 


,426 


- 


.024 


620. 


,216* 




.040* 


-5,635. 


,662*** 






-3,100. 


.142*** 


- 


. 288*** 


-4,000, 


.722*** 




.351*** 




a 




a 


4. 


.675*** 




.343*** 


- 400. 


.591* 


- 


.038* 


150, 


.354*** 




.087*** 


4, 


.032 


- 


.008 


124. 


.550 




.013 


762, 


.928*** 




.075-** 


- 132, 


.659 . 




.004 


42, 


.057 


- 


.004 


- 722. 


.531*** 


- 


.062*** 




.007 




,017 


339. 


.532* 




.033* 


92. 


.125 




.007 


•1.623, 


.821** 




.038** 


358 


.719** 




.040** 




a 




a 


• 235. 


.914 




.023 


138. 


.332 




.010 


15, 


.710*** 




.198*** 


1 


.023 


- 


.019 


2, 


.228** 




.054** 


37 


.407 




.013 


86.89r 




.014 


" 106 


.133 




.021 


675 


.418 




.023 




2.655.248 






, 91.3^8 








707 






1.645 







85 



\ 
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hourly waKe and hours worked are the most important predictors of annual 



earnings, working les3 than full- time/ full-year greatly reduces annual 
earnings; working part- time/par t-year, for example, reduces annual t arnings 
by $5636 (PSID) and $3602 (NLS). Net of hours worked, each additional 
dollar of hourly wage increases annual earnings by $467 (PSID) . 

Net. of hours and wages, the most important factors are education and 
experience. Each additional year of school increases earnings by $254 (NLS) . 
Completing high school raises annual earnings by $491, while completing more 
than high school raises annual errnings by $1363 (PSID). An additional 
percentage point of years worked since 18 creases annual earnings by $620, 
an additional 10 months with the same employer raises annual earnings by $157, 
and working generally at the same occupation increases annual earnings by 
some $358. As found for wages, the number of interruptions of work experience 
has no additional effect. Total number of children has no effect annual 
earnings, net of its effects on other variables, such as experience (PSID). 



does lower aanual 'earnings : by $722 in the PSID. The effect is in the 
predicted direction for mothers of 2 or more children, but it is not significant 



reduce their hcurs of work (see discussion of hours worked) . 

Race and parental ^socioeconomic stanus are not statistically significant 



in the NLS sample; however, they are significant predictors of annual earnings 
in the PSID. Coming from a higher socioeconomic background increases annual 
earnings by $150 (PSID), However, occupational status, which is directly 
affected by parental status (NLS), was not available in the PSID. Controlling 
for higher occupational status, which is associated with higher earnings 
in the NLS, the effect of parental status disappears. Being white reduces 



However, differing somewhat from the wage model, having a child under 6 



in the NLS. Mothers of young children do not have 




however, they 
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annual earnings. Ly ?400 (PSID) . Since the race effect is ? Ccitistically 
significant, we once again tested to see whether the models of annual 
earnings differ between blacks and whites. Using the analysis v. a: covariance 
test we found that the differences are not statistically significant 
(Johnston, 1972) . 

However, again there are some interesting di f ferences be tween the white 
and black samples that we would like to point out. First, married white women 
have lower annual earnings than unmarried white women, whereas the differeuce 
is in the opposite direction but is not significant for black women (Table 28). 
A move increases the earnings of black women by $913 whereas it decreases the 
earnings of white women by $2180. This suggests that white women move to 
improve their husbands* employment opportunities, black women move to enhance 
their own. Black women gain $964 in annual income from a one percentage 
point increase in experience since 18, whereas there is no payoff to' white 
women. However, black women gain nothing from a high school diploma, Although 
they gain substantially ($1676) from obtaining schc oling past high school. 
White women gain with either a high school diploma or more than higher 
education. 

Need for income has no effect on annual earnings, net of other factors. 
Neither being r.iarried nor having substantial income from other sources reduces 
the respondent's annual earnings, although, as mentioned above, there is a 
slight effect of being married among white women. Unmarried women with 
young children do not earn more per year. 

Neither having a physical limitation nor having recently moved directly 
affects annual earnings for those working at all last year. However, being a 
student does reduce annual earnings by $1624 in the PSID. A husband* s 
attitude toward his wife*s employment is statistically significantly related 



Tabie 2» : Purtl.il Ki;MroH»lou (.nefft* U-ntn CSt.iniinnH^cil and 
UitBt.maarJisu'J) of 4\nnu«il. t.irnJnt:!< uu KcHponJcnc * a 
Akc iie Klrwc Btrth, uUh CauccoU t ar Soc l.il unJ 
DctjoRraphlr, Kiiccors. Uliico* jnd lll.ick« (I*an«i Study 



tmitfP<«U^nc Variables 
A4« ac Flf«e Bitch 
< 15 
18 

19-20 
:i-23 
>24 

"Chlldlcac 

<L5 
*1S-.. 
IB 

19-20 
21-23 

No .^rrlag« 
tducaC 1<«Q 



Whlcea 



399.418 
137.120 
68^.970 
r 0.727* 
604.640* 



102.594 
191.503 
356.34 7 
156.321 
168.227 
349.073 



bcca 



Slacka 



.001 

- .019 

- .007 

- .064 

• .075* 

- .057* 



.004 
.014 
.028 
.015 
.016 
.026 



J3.137 
-1.099.675 

162.168 
-1,134.J90« 
-1.0:5.001 

936.506 



7?.'^.3aJ 
1.294 .968» 
84.>.Cia 
968.177 
496,019 
1.122.352 



.020 

- .072 
.009 

- .088* 

- .C^l 
.2J7 

• 



.027 

.092* 

.044 

.072 

.058 

.127 



i2 
>12 

Nuab«r of Cblldr«o 

PreporcioB of Years Uorksd Sixicc 18 

Uock«d: 

Part Tljic/Part Vur 
Full TlJB«/P&rt Year 
Pare Tlaa/Puil Year 
FuU Tl«a/Fuli Year 

Hourly U«ce 

ParanCAl Soc loacoaovlc Scacua 
Aga la 1976 

Southani Raaldance (i • Yea) 

Matropollcan Raaldaaca (1 « Tea) 

U:MarTl«d Ulch Child Dndar ^ (1 - Y«a) 

Harried (1 - Tea) 

Child Under o (1 • Yea) 
Ocbcr Paally Ucom 

Ruabaod'a ACtiCuda Toward Vlfa Uorklag 
Pbyaical LlAlcatlon (1 - Tea) 
Scudant la 1976 (1 • Tea) 

CaaaraXly Worked ac S*mm Ocsupacloa (1 - Yea) 

Kuabcr of Incarrupclcua of Work. Exparlanca 
Hoaa 
One 

Tw9 or Hora 



351.088 
1.675.983*** 



12.784 
964.155** 



-5..^55.496*** 
-3.184.368*** 
-3^953.252*** 



4.663*** 

107.949** 

2.76i. 
133.982 
893.155*** 

- 700.892 

- 519.875* 

- 509.701* 

.014 

148.262 

- 254.515 
-1.654.659** 

203.315 



A2.390 
318.945 



Moocha wlch Preaant Eaployer 15.406** 

AfDC AccaPcance Rata - .921 

AFDC SaoaflC Laval 1.449 

Una^lOTMit KaCa - 134.116* 
Karkat for .^onvhlCaa va. Whlcea (high • woraa) - 168.994 

Harbec for Pcaal«« va. »«lc9 (hifth - wcra«> 25.756 
Hovad Since Laac /ear 
CoaocaaC 



p ' .05 
p < .01 
p ' .001 



913.270* 

3.334. 

71, 
1.354. 



a 

.040 
.185*** 

,005 

.064** 



.495*** 
.304*** 
.316*** 



.350*** 
.062** 

- .005 
.014 
.091*** 

- .021 

- .031* 

- .045* 

.034 

.015 

- .014 

- .04 3** 
.022 

a 

- .004 
.026 

.199*** 

- .017 
.034 

- .041* 

- .026 
.005 
.033* 

44S 

69 1 



927.144** 
2,3Si.862*** 

23.995 

318.226 

-4,761.155*** 
-2.018.703*** 
-3.186.894*** 
a 

" 4 .161*^ 
166.474* 

42.643 
191.879 

42.972 

1.003.467 

138.959 

-1»048.629* 
.006 

468.524 

33.641 

777.142 

1.305.413*** 

a 

88.524 

- 442.145 

13.246*** 

.190 
3.273* 
169.037 
78.898 

- 562.163** 
"2^180.468* 

1.489.302 

A8.972 
.«60 
370. 



.113** 
.173*** 



.OAl 
.018 



.252*** 
.160*** 
.354*** 



.279*** 
.100* 

- .088 
.019 

- .003 
.041 
.017 

- .077* 

- .009 

.034 
.004 
.007 
.L57*** 

.006 

- .020 

.iio*** 

.004 
.089* 
.060 
.011 

- Ill** 

- .052*. 
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to her annual earnings, increasing as it oues both her hours of work and her 
hourly wage. 

Environmental conditions affect annual earnings. Living in a metro- 
politan area increases earnings (PSID, NLS) ; liviag in the south decreases 
earnings (MLS). A high level oif AFDC benefits is associated with higher 
annual earnings, an unanticipated result. By level of benefits we are 
probably also tapping the general level of living in the resp^ dent's state 
of residence, which would be positively associated with annual irnings. Older 
birth cohorts appear to have lower earnings (NLS). However, again, the range 
of variation is small. There is no association of age with earnings in the 
PSID tor those who worked at all during the year. 
Full-year Vs. Worked at All: Differences in Annual Earnings 

So far we have discussed only those women who worked at all last year. 
Again, in the NLS and the PSID the results for those who worked at all and 
those who worked the full-year are very similar. However, there are a few 
differences that should be pointea .ut. First of all, the proportion of 
years worked since 18 has no effect on the earnings of full-year workers, 
as was found with the analysis of wages of full-year workers, although current 
job experience does have an effect (PSID). In the full-year sample, older 
women have higher annual earnings, although- the effect is not very strong 
(PSID); Children under six hava no effect on the earnings of full-year 
workers (PSID). Having had one interruption of work experience reduces 
the annual earnings of full-year workers by $308 (PSID). Finally, the 
higher the AFDC acceptance rate the lower the annual earnings. This 
supports the hypothesis that AFDC serves as a disincentive to earn because 
of its high tax rate on earnings. An alternative explanation is that poor 
regions of the country may have many women with low earnings, who would be 
eligible for AFDC. 

^ so 
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The Indirect KffecL of Age at First Birth on Annual Earnings 

In the NLS the mo\t important indirect effect of a first birth passes 
through educational attainment (Table 14). In Table 14 we see that only with 
the omission of educational attainment is the effect of a first birth 
significa.nt at several ages. Number of children has no significant effect. 
In the PSID the age at which a woman bears her first child appears to have 
Indirect effects through a number of different variables: education, number 
of children, work experience, hours worked last year, and hourly wages 
(results not presented here). The effect of age at first birth is statistically 
significant with none of these variables in the model, and its effect is 
reduced somewhat by the addition of each of them. The narrow range of family 
size in the NLS may be the reason for its lack of predictive power, and we 
have no good measure of experience for the NLS young women. 
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OF A FIRST BIRTH ON ENTRY INTO AND EXI^ FROM THE LABOR FORCE 

As mentioned in an earlier section, the static model of labor force 
participation cannot adequately represent the relatively fluid movement of 
women into and out of the labor force from year to year. For example 95 
percent of all women interviewed in the PSID worked at some time since they 
were 18, and 67 perceni: worked in the last year; however, in 1976 only 56 
percent were actually working at the time of interview. Completed education 
and past work experience are important predictors of labor force participation 
in any year. In previous discussions we have also emphasized the importance 
of situational factors, such as marital status, sc'iool enrollment, a physical 
limitation, size of other family income, and the presence of young children, 
in models of labor force participation. 

Total labor force experience exerts strong effects on womer ' s wages 
and earnings, as well as on the probability of working. To the extent that j 
early work experience is curtailed by a birth, total work experience may 
be reduced, and the woman may never catch up to her age peers in wages and 
earnings. However, these effects may not be captured with the type of model 
previously employed. We expect a birth to reduce the probability of a 
non-working woman starting work or returning to work, at least for several 
years after that birth. A birth is expected to increase the probability that 
a working woman will drop out of the labor force. However, on the other hand, 
an early birth may force a young woman to enter the work force to support 
herself and her child. 

These hypotheses were tested on the National Longitudinal Sample of 

Young Women, and on a sample of women under 24 from the Panel Study of Income 

/ 

Dynamics, Since the precise effect of a first birth may depend on the woman's 
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marital status and age, the NLS sample wf.s" divided by the marital status of 
the woman, the PSID sample by her age. A woman who worked no weeks during the 
year before one yearns survey and then worked some weeks during the following 
year, but before the survey was again conducted, was considered to be a new 
entrant. The woSman who worked some weeks in the year pri.»ceeding the first 
and worked no weeks in the year following was considered to have left the 
labor force. The woman did hot have to actually be working at the time of 
they survey in either year to be counted as working in thau year. 
Work Entry ^ ' 

Unmarried women were more likely to begin working than married women. 
Of the NLS women who were not working in the first year, one quarter of the 

\ 

married women and almost half (45 percent) of the unmarried women were 
working in the following year (Table 29), Analysis of the PSID also shows 
married women 15 to tl and 21 to 23 to be less likely than unmarried women to' 
enter the labot force (Table 30), but no marital status difference in entrance 
probability among wom^n age 18 to 20^ Post-high-school-graduation is a 
period during which tie largest proportion of women begin working (40 percent). 

As expected, in ti;ie NLS sample both married and unmarried women who gave 

i 

birth to a first child ^during the year were less likely to start working than 
those who did not have child in that year. The effect is stronger, however, 
for married women, 12 percent of married mothers and 30 percent of unmarried 
mothers were new entrants. However, an even more strikv ^ difference between 
married and unmarried wopen is the continued effect of a first birth, for 
several years afterwards', on the probability of married mothers entering 
labor force. After an itiitial depressing effect, for unmarried mothers the 
probability of entering the labor force sharply increases in the following 
year, exceeding the mean for the group. This probably indicates that unmarried 
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EFFECT OF FIRST BIRTH ON WORK ENTRY AND EXIT 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Depemlent Variables 

Harrie(j Unmarried 

F'cJlcted Predicted 
Tubabll- Pcobabll- 
7. In Ity for I in ity for 'L in 
Cuteeor 



Work lixlt 
Married Unmarried 

Predicted Predicted 
Probdbll- Probabil- 
ity for 7. In ity for 
Cateeorv 




I. KlIIST lllimi 

(!) More Than One Year Ago 



(2) 
(3) 



llUh 
Ulth 



n Previous Year 
n Current Year 



(M No Plrsi Ulrth M 

11. SlilOT) OTIIEH 
CIlARACTIiKlSTICS 

A. (I) Enrolled Full -Time In School 
(2) Hot Enrolled Full -Time In 

School 

B, (l) Never Married 
(2) Ever Harried 

III, OrilEH MAJOR Un CHANGES 
IN CIIKRENT YBI{ 





.22 


m, 


.45 


m 


.15 


97. 


.13 


10 


.22 


2 


.61 


11 


.40 


2 


.29 


5.5 


.12 


1.9 


.30 


14.? 


.25 


1.6 


.30 


18.5 


.AO 


m 


.45 


42 


.15 


88 


.23 



15 
85 



,31 









70 


.50 


(.8 


30 


.34 


92 


83 


.45 




17 


,'45 





.20 
.20 
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51 
68 
12 



.25 

.16 
.16 
.48 



A, (I) 


Blrlli Sucoiid or Later 


22 




6 


.24 


n 


.35 


1.3 


l'\ 


(2) 


Hi) SiicomI or Later Birth 


78 




94 


.46 


92 


■19 


98.7 


.22 


8.(1) 


Harrliige 


17 


.32 






22 


.?0 


(2) 


Marital Spilt 






7 


.45 




4 


0* 


(3) 


Keiiiain Unmarried 






93 


.45 






96 


.23 




\kml\\ Married 


83 


.24 






78 


.20 




Icdvlni; School 


6 


,?8 


15 


.63 


6 , 


,13 


11 


.05 


(2) 


Kcenier School 


1 


.22 


3' 


.47 


1 


,20 


3 


.20 


(3) 


Keiiiaiii In School 


8 


.22 


51 


.42 


2 


.20 


36 


.'24 


(4) 


Kciiidin Out of School 


85 


.22 


31 


.42 


91 


.20 


50 


.24 








.17 




.26 




.26 




.16 




F 




40.2 




51.6' 




57.7 




23.3 








2970 




4105 




5749 




7956 



* Predicted value less than zero. 
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Table 30: The Probability of Mutiny or Leaving the labor 
Force In Any Clvun Year Dy t^he Timing of a Flrat 
Birth and Age of the Respw\(lent, Adjusted for 
Selected Social and Demographic Factors (Panel 
Study of Income Dynamlca) 



Indi'pendiiiU Variables 



AKe 15-1? 



Percent Predicted 
In Cat- Proba- 
egory bility 

Mean ".27 



Work Entry 

At^e 18-20 

PrecenL Predicted 
In Cat- Proba- 
egory blUty 

Moan*. 41 



Percent FuJlcted 
In Cat- Pioba- 
egory blllty__ 

Mean* .34 



Uurk Exit 



Agg 15-1? 



Percent Predicted 
In Cat" Probj- 
ejjory bllity 



ARe 16-20 



Percent Predicted 
In Cat- Proba- 



He8n-.27 



Keen -.20 



AKe 21-23 



Percent k*redlcted 
In Cat- Proba- 
cRory^ billy 

Hean-.U 



First Birth: 



None M 


.82 


.29 


III Current Year 


.06 


,22 


One Year Ago 






Two Yeatii Ago 




j .23 


Over Two Years Ago 







Marital Status: 

Married at Start of Year .08 .1? 
Not Harried .92 -28 

School Status: 

In School at Start of Year .91 .2? 
Not in School .09 .29 

Race: 

Nonwhlte .15 .09 



15 (18.21) 'la* 
16(19,22) 35 .29 i 

11 (20,23) .3^ .32 ; 

y 

* ■ p < .05 
** ■ p < ,01 

m .001 



M 


.3^1 


.22 




HI 


,oa 


.60* 


.03 


.56 


m 
.U' 


.08 


.41 


.04 






.17 


.51 


.13 


,30* 


.10 


.19 


,41 


.58 


.27* 




M 


.42 


.79 


.32 


,06 


,53 


.41 


.21 


,.40 


.9^ 


.47 


,36 


.21 


.36 


.90 


.53 


.45 


.79 


.33 


,10 


.84 


.^1 


.86 


.34 


.94 


,16 




.14 


.34 


.06 


,32 


.50* 


,34 


.33 


.11 


.28 


.39 


.34 


.40* 


.33 


.40 


,35 


.32 


.30 


.56 



.29 


' .61 


.14 


.46 


.04 


.13 


.09 


.13 


.08 


.07 




.12 


,49*** 


.10 


.25*** 


.18 


.06 


.22 


.07 


.21** 




.12 


,28* 


.29 


,19** 


.39 


.42 


.22 


.72 


.14 


.26 


.58 


.19 


.28 


.13 


.27 


.L 


.25** 


.14 


.20** 


.29 


.68 


.17 


.86 


.13 


.24*** 


.93 


.19 


.90 


.15* 


.73 


.07 


.28 


.10 


.08 



.54*** 


.23 


• .25* 


.32 


.14 


.33* 


.33 


.20 


.34 


.14 


.18 


.44 


.18 


.34 


.13 
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mothers cannot afford to stay out of the labor force. For married women, 

therefore, a first birth does appear to depress initial work entry for several 

years following the birth, and probably lowers total work experience, A 

first birth appears to have no overall effect on the entry of unmarried mothers 

into the -labor force. It depresses work entry during the year of the birth; 

however, entries in the following year are above average, returning to an 

average rate in the second year following the birth. 

Using the PSID we found no eff-'.-t of a first birth on the entry of 15 

to 17 year olds into the labor for.-. There is an effect for 13 to 20 year- 

f 

olds, but it is in the direction opposite from that expected. Young women 
with a first birth in the year are actually more likely to be new labor force 
entrants than those with no such birth. Since, during the years they are 18 
to 20, women are entering the labor force and having b^irths in large numbers, 
it would not be surprising that a young woman would begin the year working, 
but become pregnant later in the year, and drop out toward the end of the year. 
Given our definition of entry, such a woman wquld be counted as a new entrant 
even if she worked only at the beginning of the year. She would not appear as 
a drop-out until the following year. If this were the case, we should also 
find a greatly increased number of work exits ia the year following the first 
birth, but in no other year. This is what, in fact, we find (Table 30), Among 
the 21 to 23 year olds, we find the expected depressing effect of a first 
^ birth on work entry. However, it is a delayed effect, lowering the entry of 

ERIC 

those whose first birth was one or more year ago. Again, it appears as though 
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in the year of the birth. The hours worked by new, labor force entrants 
who also had a first birth in that year should be less thr those worked 
by new entrants who did not have a first birth in that year. This hypothesis 
was tested on the NLS young women. The sample was again divided by the 
marital status of the woman. 

Married and unmarried entrants into the labor force work approximately 
the same number of hours annually: 504 and 44') hours respectively (Table 31). 
A fi.'st birth in the same year as entry into the labor force has the expected 
negative impact on hours. On average, married women who experience a first 
birth work 191 hours in the year; unmarried women work 109 hours. A second 
or later birth has a similar effect on the hours of new entrants, married 
or unmarried. The reduction in hours disappears for unmarried women after 
the first year, but a small reduction in hours worked persists in the years 
immediately af*:erwards for marric^d women. 
Hourly Wages 

A first or later birth appear to have no direct impact on the hourly 
wages of the young women in that year (Table 31 ). 
Work Exit 

About one fifth of the women, aiarried or unmarried, who worked in a 
particular year were not working in the following year, according to the 
data from the NLS (Table 29). Similar proportions were obtained for the young women 
sample from the FSID (Table 30). Exit rates were slightly higher for the youngest 
(15 to 17 year old ) wotren (. 27) , slightly lower for the 18 to 20 year old 
women (.20), and lowest for the 21 to 23 year olds (.14). 26 percent of the 
married women and 4 percent of the unmarried women in the NLS reported a 
first birth in the current or the previous year. One quarter of the married 
women who had a first birth dropped out of the labor force in the some 
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EFFECT OF FIRST UIRTll ON ANNUAL HOURS WORKED AND HOURLY WAGE 
FOR WOMEN WHO DID NOT WORK IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



liidcpciulcnk Variables 



ANNUAL HOURS HOURLY WAGE 

Hairliid Unmarriiid Harried Unmarried 

7. In Predicted 7. In Predicted 7. In Predicted 7. In Predicted 



Oate | ;orv Hours Catei^ory Hoiira Calefjory Wage 
Y- 504 Y- 443 



Category Wage 



Y= 1.72 



I. First Birth 

(1) More Tbaii One Year Ago 

(2) Within Previous Year 

(3) jJithln Current Year 

(4) Nj FUiit Ulrth Yet 

11. SI' LECTED OTHER 
CHARACI'EKISTICS 
A.(l) Competed iiclioollug 

(2) Completed Schooling 9-11 

(3) Completed Schooling 12 
('() Completed Schooling >12 

HI. OTHER MAJOR CURRENT 
YEAR EVENTS 

A. (l) Second or Later 1)1 rlh 
(2) Ho Second or Later Birth 

B. (l) Marriage 

(2) Marital Spilt 

(1) Ikmain Unmarried 
(It) Remain Married 

C. {1) Left School . 

(2) Reentered School 

(3) Remain In School 

(4) Remain Out of School 
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year, 30 percent of the unmarried women who had a first birth (NLS), A 

similar proportion of unmarried women (30 percent) but a larger proportion of 

married women (40 percent) , Left Che labor force in the year following as 

left in the year of the birth. For definitional reasonrs, the effect of a birth is 

delayed. The overall proportion of married and unmarried women who left 

within the first two years is about the same (three-fifths). Besides the 

first birth, it appears as though any birth increases the probability of a 

woman dropping out of the labor force. The effect of a first birth, however, 

does not appear to continue after the first two years. 

Results from the young women sample of the PSID are similar Co those 
from the NLS. They also illustrate the definitional delay found throughout 
these analyses. Although an early first birth is not associated with an 
increased probability of 15 to 17 year olds dropping out of the labor force, 
it is associated with increased drop-out of 18 to 23 year olds. The effect 
is, as pointed out earlier, especially strong for the 18 to 20 year olds who 
had a first birth one year ago. Almost half can ,be expected Co drop out, 
with the effect smaller, but continuing during the following oeven years. The 
effect is strong for the 21 to 23 year olds, who are less likely overall to 
drop out of the labor force. Almost one quarter of the 21 to 23 year olds who 
have a first birth can be expected to drop out in the following year, again, 
with an effect continuing for several years. 
Summary *^ 

Having a first birth directly affects the probability that a woman will 
start working, and, for those who start, the hours she works and the probability 
that she will quit. A first birth is particularly effective in preventing 
a woman from beginning work, and that pressure continues in reduced degree 
for several years after the birth. An unmarried woman who bears a first child 
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is also less'likcsly to go to work ia that year. However, the effect is not as 
strong* Moreover, for unmarried women Che reduced probability of going to work 
in the year of the birth is more than offset by an increased probability of 
going to work in r.he following year. Thus for married women, a first birth 
seems to cause long-lasting delays in work entry; for unmarried women a first 
birth seems only to cause some women to delay gping to work for another year. 
For new entrants to work, hours worked are strongly reduced by a first 
birth in that year. For married women, the downward pressure continues, 
though much reduced, after the first year. A birth appears to have no effect 
on wages. The probability of leaving work is increased by a first birth in a 
similar manner for married and unmarried women. Unlike the effect of a first 
birth on work entry, however, the effect on dropping out seems relatively 
temporary. If a woman does not drop out within a year or so, she is not 



likely to drop out of the labor force. The most important effect of a first 
birth, therefore, appears to be that it reduces the probability of a woman 
going to work, a relatively long-lasting effect for married women, less 
so for unmarried women. Once a woman is working, a birth has a strong, but 
relatively short-lived, impact on the probability that she will quit. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Direct Effect of an Earljy Birth 

Does an early birth have any direct impact on the later labor force 
participation and earnings of women? In early tabulations of the data, some 
evidence of a depressing effect of a first birth on the occupational statuses, 
wages, and earning of young women vis found. However, after controlling for 
other factors, we conclude that an caciy first birth does not directly affect 
whether or not a woman is working years later or how trmch work experience she 
has accumulated. Nor does it directly affect the occupational statuses, 
hours of work, hourly wages, or annual earnings of working women (see Summary, 
Table 32) ♦ In fact, early childbearers who work the full year may earn more 
per hour than their later bearing peers, everything else being equal. Education, 
experience, and family size are the most important factors affecting occupa- 
tional status, hours of work, wages, and earnings. Since other research 
has shown that a first birth does reduce schooling and increasi?. the family 
sizes of women, some indirect effects of an eany birth were anticipated. 
The Indirect Effects of an Early Birth 

One indirect effect of an early birtn results from the large family 
sizes of early childbearers. Women who have a large number of children 
accumulate less work experience over their lifetimes than those with smaller 
families. This occurs because a birth lessens the chance that a non-working 
woman will start working and increases the likelihood that a working woman 
will quit. Moreover, those women with large families who do work earn less 
per hour, even controlling for education and hours. Since early childbearers 
tend to bear more children, early childbearing indirectly affects work ex- 
perience through its effect on family size. 
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, A second indirect effect of an early birth arises from the lower 
educational attainment of early childbearers . Although the number of years 
of schooling completed does not appear to affect the amount of work experience 
a woman acciamulates , it does affect the occupational status and earnings of 
workers. Women with less schooling obtain jobs of lower socioeconomic 
status,, make lower hourly wages, and earn less annually. Therefore, an 
early birth can be said to indirectly reduce the occupational status, hourly 
wages, and annual earnings of working women, through its effects on schooling; 
Determinants of the Probability of Working (PSID) 

Education and prior work experience are the most important factors 
predicting to whether or not a woman will work in any given year. Important 
other factors are situational. For example, a recent birth reduces labor 
force participation, both by decreasing entry- rates of non-workers and by 
increasing drop-out rates of workers. The presence- of a young :hild has a 
stronger effect on the probability that a married woman Will enter the labor 
force than It does on that of an unmarried woman. Having little other family 
income to depend on, having a physical limitation, and being enrolled in 
school also lessen the chance l:hat a woman will work outside the home. Having 
a ausband who approves of his wife working increases the likelihood that a 
woman will work. Two especially interesting results are the following: 
net of'^every thing else, 1) married women are more likely than unmarried 
women to work, and 2) black women are no more likely than white women to be 
working. Finally, w. found neither the level of welfare benefits nor their 
accessibility to affect, a woman's decision to work. 
Determinants of Work Experience (PSID) 

Being white, having many children, and having been married at some time 
reduce the total labor force experience of a woman. In addition, older women 
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have accumulated less work experience proportional to their ages than\have 
younger' women, evidence of the trfend toward Increased labor force participation 
of younger generations of women. 
Determinants of Occupational Status (NLS) 

Parental socioeconomic status, years of schooling completed, and race 
are the most important factors associated with the occupational statuses of 
24-year-old women who worked last year. As expected, being employed less than 
full-time or less than the full year was associated with lower occupational 
prestige for these yot^ng women. 
Determinants of Hours Worked Last Year (PSID) 

For women who worked at all during the year, experience in the labor force 
is the most important factor in predicting the hours they work: the more 
work experience, the more hours , whether experience refers to experience in 
general, to experience at the same occupation, or to experience with the 
same employer. Situational factors are important in determining the hours a 
woman works. Being married and having a young child redud\e the number of 
hours worked last year, as do enrollment in school and having a physical 
limitation. A wife whose husband favors her working is likely to work more 
hours. City residents work more hours than do non-city residents and women 
living in areas of high unemployment work fewer hours than those in areas of 
low unemployment. Neither a high level of AFDC benefits nor its easy access 
was found to affect the number of hours working women spent at their jobs 
during the year. 

As expected, white women work fewer hours than black women. We suspected 
that the relationship between hours and other factors would differ by race. 
However, when separate models of hours were estimated for blacks and for 
whites, the only interaction of significance was that of race with marital 
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status.. Married white women work fewer hours than do unmarried. white women; 
married black women work more* hours than unmarried black women. 
Determinants of Hourly Wages (NLS and PSID) 

The number of years of schooling completed is the most important predictor 
of the hourly wages of working women, in both ^e'^ational Longitudinal Survey 
and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics. In the PSID, in addition, the number 
of children and the amount of work experience are associated with the hourly 
wages of those who worked at all during the year. Older women were found 
to make more per hour than younger women in that sample. Neither beiag uiarried 
nor having a young child affected hourly wages in either sample. Situational 
factors such as being physically limited and being enrolled in school were 
found to reduce wages in the PSID. An interesting finding is that women whose 
husbands favor their working earn more per hour; however, approval may be 
a result rather than a cause or facilitator of higher wages • 

Living in the south reduces wages, while living in a metropolitan area 
raises wages in both samples", though the results are only significant in the 
NLS, As one would expect, a poor market for females compared with males 
lowers the hourly wages of working women. 

In the NLS, women who work less than full-time during the full year 
make \^ess per hour. In the PSID the results are in the opposite direction. 
Part-time and part-year workers make more per hour. The samples differ, of 
course. The NLS women are young; young part-time workers may make less per 

hour than older part-time workers. However, two alternative explanations 

f ■ . ■■ ' 

are possible: 1) wo a who cuake more money per hour are able to limit their 

hours, as found in, the analyses of hours worked, or 2) the part-year group 

in- the PSID consists disproportionately of women in occupations such as 
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teaching. Teachers work less than the full year and may even report that they 
work less than full-time during the school year. 

There is no difference between the hourly wages of black and white women, 
net of other factors. Again, we examined the relationships among all inde- 
pendent variables and wages separately by race. The main difference betr^een 
blacks and whites again appears to be in the effect of marital status • Married 
white women make lower wages than unmarried white women; married black women 
make higher wages than unmarried black women, though the latter difference 
is not significant. In addition, the number of children a black woman raises 
does not have the negative effect on wages that it has for white women. 
Determinants of Annual Earnings (NLS and PSID) 

Hourly wages and hours worked are, of course, the most important pre- 
dictors of eam:.ngs. Women who work less than full-time the full-year earn 
between $3000 and $6000 less than the full- time/ full year workers, according 
to the data from the PSID. Differences are similar in the NLS. After 
controlling for wages and whether a woman works part or full-time, the number 
of years of schooling completed and work experience are important predictors i 
of earnings. Parental socioeconomic status is associated with higher annual 
earnings; women from higher status backgrounds were found to work more 
hours annually. 

Temporary factors of importance to earninigs i^nclude the presence of youn^ 
children; women with young children work fewer hours. Respondents enrolled 
in school earn less per year; they work less and make less per hour. Respon-* 

/ , ; 

dents whose husbands approve their working earn more per year; they work raorje 
hours and make more per hour. Again, however, whether approval of working is 



1. Occupational information in the PSID is not coded in enough detail 
to confirm or reject the ^econd explanation. 
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a cause or an effect of^ hours and earnings is not known. In both samples, 
southern residents earn less than non-southern residents, and metropolitan 
residents earn more than their non-urban counterparts. There rre no important 
differences in the factors affecting the earnings of full year workers and 
women who worked at all during the year* 

Black women earn more annually than do white women net of other factors; 
black women work more hours. No difference in wages was found net of other 
factors. Again, separate models were tested for blacks and whites as 
before, the only interaction with race that V7as found was that of marital 
status. White married women make less than do unmarried white women; the 
opposite is ti.^ case for black women, although the difference is not statistically 
significant. 
Conclus ions 

A woman who has a first birth while young, but who 1) does not many, 
2) completes her education, ■ and 3) does not go on to have a large family, 
differs little from her later bearing peers in labor force participation, 

work experience, occupational status, hourly wages or annual earnings later 
in life. However, such young women must necessarily by unique. In other 
work we have documented the close association between an early first birth 
and high subsequent fertility, between early childbearing and school drop-out, 
and between early childbearing and marriage. Thus it appears that an early 
birth does have detrimental effects on women's later labor force status, but 
only indirectly as a consequence of the birth *s impact on fertility, education, 
and labor force experience. 
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APPENDIX TABLZ I 



O«flaltloaa ot Selected Vtfl«bl«a Usad In eh« Aa«l/t«f ot L«bor 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 

WORK ENTRY PROBABILITY, MATiRIED WO^^EN, 1968-72 ' 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Eligible: Women who did not vork in year prior co c, and were married, spouse present in tH 
Dependent Variable - 1 if worked in year prior to t+1; mean - .25 



Independent Variables 



I. FERST BIRTH 

(1) First Birth in Paat Year 

II. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) Number of Siblings 

(2) airth Cohorts 1952-54 

1948-51 
1944-47 

(3) White 

(4) Enrolled Full Time 

(5) Husband's Attitude Toward 
Wife Working 

(6) Demand for Female Labor 

(7) AFDC Benefit Level • 

(8) [lumber of Children Under 18 

(9) Years Out of Work 

III. CURRENT MAJOR LIFE CHANGES 

(1) First Birth 

(2) Marriage 

(3) Geographic Move 

(4) School Drop Out 

Constant Term 



Mean of 

Independent 

Variable 



lOZ 



3.13 
167. 
297. 
557. 
937. 
157. 

3.7 



31.08 
$242.57 
1.41 

1.33 years 



5.51 
177. 
14Z 

67. 



Beta 



-.18** 



.0074* 

.0077 

.053** 

a 

.054 
-.39*** 
..069*** 

.0025 

..00060*** 

..021* 

,.024*** 



• . 28*** 
.080* 

■'■.063* 
.56^ 



-.18** 



..040* 
.0066 
.056** 
a 

.032 
..32*** 
..210*** 

.023 

..091*** 

-.055* 

..072*** 



•.15*** 
.069* 

•.051* 
.30*** 



*p <.05 * 
**p <.01 
***p ^.001 

a ■ dummy variable, omitted category 



N - 2969 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 

WORK ENTRY PROBABILITY, UNMARRIED WOMEN, 1968-72 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Eligible: Women who did noc work in year prior to c and who were noc married in t+1 
Dependent Variable: - 1 if worked in year prior to c+1; mean ■ .45 



Independenc Variables 



Mean of 

Independent 

Variable 



Beta 



I- BTRST BIRTH 
(1) Years Prior to c-1 When 
First Birth Appears 



II. 

CD 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(7) 
(3) 
(9) 
(10) 



OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
Age 16-17 , 
18 

Year 1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 

Grades Completed <S 

9-11 
12 

Change in Unemployment Rata 
Other Income 

SMSA Central City Resident 
Suburb Resident 

South 

Unemployment Rate 
AFDC Benefit Level 
Years Out of Labor Force 



III, CURRENT MAJOR LIFE CHANGES 

(1) First Birth 

(2) Birth, First or Later 

(3) Marriage Split 

Constant Term 



54Z 



.407, 

8.47, 
317. 
327. 
207. 
177. 
147. 
5 77. 
207. 
457. 

$266.35 
277. 
367. 
257. 

4.67. 
$243.36 

1.26 years 



1.97. 
7.77. 
7.17. 



-.088 



.,23*** 
.17*** 
• . 13*** 
-.03 

a 

- .29*** 
• . 16*** 
. . ]_i*** 

..019** 
-.00** 
-.064** 
-.032 
..13 
..035 
■•005* 
..043 



.22 



47.86 



-.042 

-.22*** 

-.090 

1.017 



•.025 



,.23*** 
. 97*** 

•,12*** 
-.03 

-.087*** 
a 

..20*** 

• • 16*** 

..088*** 

-.052** 

..15** 

-.057** 

-.031 

. . 11*** 

► , 16*** 

-.061* 
. 09^*** 



..012 

■.12*** 

■.046 



4105 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 
p <.001 

a » dummy variable, omitted category 
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APPQIDIX TABLE 4 

WORK EXIT PROBABILITY, MARRIED WOMEN 1968-72 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Eligible: Women who worked in year prior to t and were niarried, spouse present, Ln c+1^ 
Dependent Variable « 1 if did not work in year prior co c+1 , Mean =• .20. 



Independent Variables 



11. 
(1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 



(6) 
(7) 
(3) 



(9) 
(10) 



(11) 



I. FiKST BIRTH . 

(1) Prior Firsc Birch 

(2) Prior Firsc Birch One 
Year Ago 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 
Number of Siblings 
Husband's AcciCude Toward 
Wife Working 
Age 21-23 
24-28 

Change in Unemploymenc Race 
Birch Cohorc 1952-54 

1943-51 

19^4-47 

Annual Hours 
Kage ac T 

S>!SA Cencral Cicy Resident 
S>!SA Suburb Resident 
Non SMSA Resident 
Cremployment Rate 
Year 1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Number of Children Under 18 



III. MAJOR CURRENT YEAR EVENTS 

(1) Firsc Birth 

(2) 3irch, Firsc or Later 

(3) Drop Out of School 

Constant Term 



Mean of 

Independent 

Variable 


B 


Beta 






028 

• w ^ U 


lb7« 






2. 98 






2-70, 




. 14***" 


-^17. 


1 /. i ij ji 


. 1 / 


287. 






667. 


. 017*** 


. 073'^- 


97. 


. ll'*^ 


. 08- 


467. 






457. 


a 


a 


1118 


-.OOOl'--** 


- . 22*^'* 


$1.95 


- . 047"'"-'"* 


- . 16*>-* 


287. 


. 04-«-* 


.05** 


367. 


. 072"*** 


. OSo- -* 


367. 


a 


a 


4. 70 


.007* 


.033* 


227. 


.04* 


. 04* 


257. 


.07"** 


.07" ** 


257. 


-.03 


-.03 


287. 


a 


a 


647. 


-.009 


-.021 


157. 


- . 06* 


-.05* 


227. 


.le---'-* 


.16*--^* 


67. 




..05*'>* 




.013 





26 



76.81 



N - 4600 



i-p <.05 
^.001 

a =» dummy variable, omicced category 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 

WORK FORGE EXIT PROBABILITY, UNMARRIED WOMEN 
, (flacional Longitudinal Survey) 



Eligible: Women who worked in year prior to t, and who were not married, spouse present 
in t+1 

Dependent Variable * I if did not work in year prior to t+1 ^ Mean - .22 



Lnaepenaenu varxaoies 


nean ox 








X nu eptsuacn^ 








V alX^ XdO XC 






Urn vLAwX OXXVLCl 










X x/» 


■ 


• . 07*** 


\^ ) &XlU£^ CxfSI* OX£^wn WLIC ^xLAlm n)i^\J 






.05*** 










fl"^ Parental Sacio^conotnic Status 


10 


-.004 


-.02 


A^* • 1 7 






- 23*** 


xo 


X Q/a 






19-20 

X 7" W 




. 25*** 


-.25^^** 


L. X "A J 


TOT. 


- 22*** 


. 21*** 




y fm 




. X o 






- 10** 


- . 12** 


X ir*4-o Js7 J X 


JO/a 






(^) Year 1968 


287, 


-.11*** 


-.11^ 


1969 


247. 


-.13*** 


- . 14*** 




57T 


- 03 


- 03 


X 7 / X 


^ x/« 


*» 




\j) ijraaes uompxeuea 7*xx 


"^77 

-3 / At 


. 08*** 


. y ^ " 


^0/ unan^e xn unespxoynient tvate 


. 0 x/« 




03* 


V. / y c*nroxieu cuxi xxQie 






(\Siirirk 


\o ) Anuuax rtours 




• ^/ ^# " ^ 


• , ^ 




y X • J 




* 1 0*** 


\xuy t^iori v^cnLX^dX wxLjr cvtfsxocnu 




- (12 


- 02 


Suburb Resident 


337. 


-.04'Wr* 


- . 05*** 


(11) Unemployment Rate 


^.397. 


.,01*** 


-.07*** 


(12) Years in Labor Force 


.89 


-.03*** 


-.08*** 


(13) Never Married 


887. 


- .30*** 


- . 24*** 


III. CURRENT YEAR EVEOTS 








(1) First Birth, Timing: 








(1.1) Premarital 


17. 


-.13* 


-.03* 


(1.2), Uncertain 


.27. 


-.12 


-.01 


(1.3) Postmarital 


.4Z 


-.11 


-.02 


(2)' Birth, Second or Later 


2.97. 


.19*** 


.08*** 


(3) Divorce 


3.97. 


-.31*** 


-.15*** 


(4) Reenter School 


2. 77. 


-.04 


-.01 


(5) Drop Out of School 


117. 


- . 19*** 


- . L4*** 


Constant Term 




1.05 




- .16 


F = 46.09 


N - 7300 





*p <.05 
**p <.0l 
***p <.001 

- duaaay variable, ooicted category 



%«ndix Table 6: , , , , , ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

21-23 Ybara Old (Panel Study of Incone Dynaalcs) 



jiiJepeiijfcnt Varlabks y , 

First Birth Timing: 



Y " .41 



Married at Start of Year . .n 

Not Married 



« .92 



School Status: 



In School at Start of Year - .025 

Not In School 



.91 

i .09 



Ulliti! 



.21'*** ,8j 
AfDC Bmflt level -1.4 x lO"^ J258. 

Untni|>iuyienC Rate . qq^ 2 flj 

Ai;e 



Sample Hean 
Y ■ .34 



. No First Birth Vet j j2 

First Birth in Current Year . 065 ' nh « * " -22 

First Birth One Year Ago ) , *:? - .03 .03 

First Birth Two Years Ago - ,059 " * .04 

First Birth Over Two Years Ago ' i' 'll --29* .13 

* ' ; .0? .19 -.32* .58 

Marital Status: 



.01 


.47 


- .08 


.79 


a 


.53 


a 


.21 


- .09 


.47 


.03 


.21 


a 


.53 


a 


.79 


- .02 


.84 


.00 


.86 


1.0 X lO"''*** 


$150. 


-4.8 X 10'* 


$69. 


- .008 


3.00 


.01 


3.0B 



'Vl«/21 u . 

16/1^/22 : • ■ '15 H 03 ,34 

17/20/23 ■ .28 ,10* 

.36 a .^0 



Constant 



* - p < .05 
** ■ P < .01 
***■?< .001 



IerJc 



a ■ omitted category 



.23 



.047 
427. 



.19 



.095 
566. 



• .32 



.59 



^'L** 5.3 *** 3.5 



.064 
567. 



lie 



Appendix Table 7; Work Kxlt Probability; Regresdlon CoefflclentB for Women 15-1?, 
lB-20 and 21-23 years Old (Panel Study of Income Oynamlcti) 



Constant 
[2 



* ■ p < .05 
** ■ p < .01 
*** ■ p < .001 







Age 15-17 




Age 18-20 




Age 21-23 


I 

1 


b 


Sample Mean 


b 


Sample Hean 


b 


Sainple Hean 


Independent Variables 




Y - .27 




Y- .20 




Y - ,14 


First Birth Timing: 














No Firat Birth Ket 
. First Birth in Current Year 
First Birth One Year Ago 
First Birth Two Years Ago 
First Birth Over l^o Years Ago 


a 
a 

- ,16 
1 - .11 


fl'i 

I ](\ 


a 

- .01 
.35 *** 

.u * 


.01 

' .09 
1 .12 

.UO 

' ,12 


a 

.03 

,21 *** 

1 1 n 
.11 "" 

,15 *** 


.46 
.08 
.10 
.07 
.29 


Marital Status: 




\ 










Harried at Start of Year 
Not Harried 


,13 

9 


.06 , 


.03 
a 


M 

. jD 


.01 
a 


.72 
.28 


School Status: 














In School At Start of Year 
Not In School 


a 


.90 
.10 


.08 
a 


,32 
.68 


.07 ** 

a 


■ 14 
.66 


White * 


- .49 m 


.94 


- ,09 


,93 


.07 * 


.90 


AFDC Benefit Level 


■5.0 X lO"^ 


$288. 


1.1 X 10'^ 


5196. 


3.9 X 10"^ 


$151. 


Uneiiiployinent Rate 


- .022 


3.02 ' 


.002 


3.03 


- .006 


3.14 


Age: 














li/lB/21 
16/19/22 
17/20/23 


.36 *** 
.15 * 
a 


.11 

.33 
.56 


.07 * 

.02 

a 


.23 
.33 


.01 
.01 

a 


.32 
.34 
.34 



4.5 *** 
.181 
191. 



.15 

9.4 *** 
.102 
920. 



.02 

6.5 »** 

.054 
1,256. 
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a « omitted category 

- • omitted from regression 
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APPENDIX TABLE 8 

ANNUAL HOURS WORK OF NEW WORK FORCE ENTRANTS, MARRIED WOMEN 1968-72 

(National Longitudinal Survey) ■ 



Eligible: Women who did opt work in year prior to t, but did work in year prior to t+1 

and who are married at t+1 
Dependent Variables: - Annual hours worked in year prior to t+1: calculate^ by multiplying 

\^ reported weeks worked by reported average hours per week; mean ■ 504 

Independent Variables 



I. FIRST BIRTH 

(1) Prior Birth More Than One 
Year Ago 

(2) Prior Birth Within Previous 
■ Year 

II,- OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) NuBiber of Siblings 

(2) White 

(3) Year t968 ' 
1969 
1970 
1971 

Husband's Attitude Toward 
Wife's Wqrking 
SMSA Suburb Resident 
Grades Completed < 3 

9-11 
= 12 
\ >12 

(7). Number of Children Under 18 

III- CURRENT MAJOR LIFE CHANGES 

(1) First Birth 

(2) Birth, First or Later 

(3) Marriage 

(4) School Drop Out 

(5) School Reentry 
Remain in School 



(^) 

(5) 
(6) 



Mean of 
Independent 
Variable 



(6) 



Constant Term 



127. 

2.12 



3.3 
917. 
197. 
247. 
247. 
337. 

3.1 
327. 

77. 
307. 
43% 
207. 

1-2 



5.3% 
147. 
ZIZ 
157. 

1-17. 

7. -77. 



-183 
120 

-15 

-287*** 

39 
-63 
-143* 

a 



,16 



6.02 



-73^ 
-105* 
-336** . 
-270*** 
-79 
a 
-49 



-321* 
-140 

15 

10 

2U2 
-629*** 

1484 

N - 789" 



Beta 



-.12 

.000 

-.052 
- . 12*** 

.022 
-.039 
- . 089* 

a 

-.15*** 
-.071* 
-.125** 
-.180*** 
-.056 
a 

-.077 



-.10* 
-.071 

.0086 

.005 

.036 
- . 15*** 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 
"***? <.0Ol 

a =■ dtimmy' variable , omittiad category 



• < 
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APPENDIX TABLE 9 



ANNUAL HOURS OF NEW ENTRANTS TO WORK, UNMAERIED WOMEN 1968-72 
^ (National Longitudinal Survey) 

Eligible: Women who did QOt work in year prior Co c, did work in year prioc co t+1, 

and who were not married, spouse present, in c+L 
Dependent Variable; Annual hours worked in year prior Co C+1; mean - 443 



Independent Variables 



Mean of 

XndependenC 

Variable 



Beta 



I. FIRST BIRTH 

(1) Prior First Birth 

(2) Prior First Birth One Year Ago 

II. SELZCTZD CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) . Parental Socioeconomic Status 

(2) " Birth Cohort 1952-54 

1948-51 
1944-47 

(3) White 

(4) Year 1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 

(3) Grades Completed <3 

9-11 
12 

(6) SMSA Central City Resident 
SMSA Suburb Resident 

Non SMSA Resident 

(7) Unemployment Rate 

(8) Number of Children Under 18 

(9) Years Out of Labor 'Force 
(10) Never Married 

III- MAJOR CURRENT YEAR EVENT 

(1) ~;Flrst Birth 

(2) Birrh, First or Later 

(3) Divorce 

(4) Reenter School 

(5) Drop Out of School 

(6) Rema.n in School 

Constant Term 



97.- 
2.77. 



11.00 

707. 

257. 

57. 
867. 
327. 
34Z 
177. 
177. 

97. 
657. 
147. 
277. 
327. 
317. 

4.357. 
137. 

1.26 > 
937. 



1.5Z 
2.77. 
2.77. 
2.27. 
2.47. 
5 77. 



-54 
-33 



.33 



F - 31.32 



-28^ 
-251*** 
-207** 
a 

119** 

49 
-115* 
-140** 
a 

-292*** 
.208*** 
-16 
13 

a 

a 

-11 

11 

-158 



-141 
-198 
113 
.505*** 
-139** 
_j505*** 

1681 

1500 



-.03 
-.01 



- . 1 1*** 
- . 20*** 
- IS** 
a 

.07** 

.04 
-.09* 
-.09** 
a 

- . 14*** 

_ _ i -Jirieit 

-.01- 
.01 

a 
a 

-.04 
- , 16*** 

.02 
-.07 



-.03 
-.06 
.03 
- . 13*** 
-.10**' 
- . 52*** 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 
p <.00l 

a » dunimy variable, omitted category 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX TABLE 10 • 

■1 

HOURLY WAGES OF NEW'-ENTRANTS TO WORK, MARRIED WOMEN 1968-72 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Eligible: Women who did not work in year prior to t, did work In year prior to t+1 and wfto 

were married, spouse present, In t+1 
Dependent Variable: Hourly wage in year prior to t-fl; mean • $2-10 



Independetxc Variables 


nean oc 

L LlUC IlUC LIU 
Va-r4 ah 1 a 

« arxou i e 


n 
D 


Tl A #• 9 


I. 


FIRST BIRTH 








Hi; 


Prior First Blrtn 


0O/« 


" . i 1 




(2> 


rrior rirst olrtn une Year Ago 


121 


.06 


-02 


TT 












riustoer ox jLDimgs 


J • J** 




- . uo 




wnxce 


7 1 /# 


— . uo 


- . UZ 


(3) 


Year 1968 


JL 7 /• 


m 07 


— . U J 




L969 




. uo 


. U J 




1970 




. 


• U 1 




1971 


337. 


a 


a 




riusoana s Acrxcuae lovaras * 










Wife Working 






-.04 


(5) 


SMSA Sufaurb"^ Resident 


327. 


.24** 


.12** ^ 


(6) 


Grades Completed ^8 


77 








9-11 


2QZ 


-1.08*** 


-.51*** 


(7^ 


12 


437. 


-.75*** 


— . 38*^^ 


Number of Children Under 13 


1.16 


.04 


.05 


CI. 


MAJOR CTIRRENT YEAR EVENTS 








(1) 


First Birth 


5.37. 


-.50* 


-.12* 


(2) 


Birrh, First or Later 


14Z 


.23 


.08 


(3) 


Marriage 


217. 


.05 


.02 


(4) 


Reenter School 


1.17. 


-.36 


-.04 


(5) 


Droip Out of School 


157. 


.18 


.06 


(6) 


Remain in School 


2.77. 


-.47 


-.08 




Constant TeA 




2.98 






R^ - . 24 


F » 9.53 


N - 600 





*p S05 
**p <.01 
***p <-00l 

a " dummy variable, omicted cdCegory 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11 

HOURLY WAGES OF NEW ENTRANTS TO WORK, UNMARRRIED WOMEN (1968-72) 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 

Eligible: Women who did not work in year prior to t, did work In year prior to t+1, 

and who were not married, spouse present In t+1 
Dependent Variable: Hourly wage la year prior to t-f J ; mean » $1.72 



Ind 


epeadenc Variables 


Mean of 

Independent 

Variable 


B 


Beta 


I. 


FISST BIRTH 








(1) 


Prior FirsC Birth 


97. 


.09 


.03 


(2) 


Prior First Birth One Y^ar Ago 


2.77. 




-.02 


LI- 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 








(1) 


Parental Socioeconomic Status 


11.00 


-.002 . 


-.006 


(2) 


Birth Cohort 1952-54 


707. 


-.22* 


- . 12* 




1948-51 


25% 


.05 


.03 




1944-47 


57. 


a 


a 




White 


oS7. 


-.05 


-.02 


(4). 


Year 1968 


327. 


- . 16* 


-.09* 




1969 


.• 347. 


-.03 


-.02 




1970 


177. 


.02 


..01 




1971 


177. 


a 


a 


(5) 


Grades Completed <8 


97. 


-1.11*** 


-.37*** 




9-11 


657. 


- . 75*** 


-.43*** 






14Z 


-.59*** 


- . 25*** 


to; 


3MbA Cantrai city Resident 


27/. 


^ C 1 1 ij. 

J T wync 


, 18*** 




Suburb Resident 


327. 


. 22*** 


.13*** 




Non SflSA Resident 


31a 


a 


a 


C7) 


South 


287. 


-.11* 


-.06* 


(3) 


Unemployment Rate 


4.357, 


.02* 


.05* 


(9) 


Number of Children Under 18 


137. 


-.05 


-.03 


:i. 


MAJOR CURRENT YEAR EVENTS 








(1) 


First Birth 


1.57. 


-.15 


-.02 


(2) 


Birch, First of Later 


2.77. 


.03 


.01 


(3) 


Divorce 


1.57. 


-.01 


-.003 


(4) 


Reenter School 


2.27. 


.07 


.01 


(5) 


Jrop Out of School 


247. 


.10 


.05 


(6) 


Remain in School 


577. 


-.15* 


-.09* 




Constant Term 




2.43 






R^ « 30 F - 27.02 


N - 1500 





*p ^.05 
**p ''.01 
***p s«.00l 

a " dummy variable, omitted category 
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METHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 

Eotlmatlng Flow Models; Transition Probabilities 

The transition probability approach relies on multivariate models which 
partition the variance in binary dependent variables. In every case the de- 
pendent variable is assigned a one if the woman reports moving to^ a new status 
at y^r t+1^ compared to her status ^t year t. A zero is assigned if the 
woman remains in the same status at year t+1 as she was in at year t. For 
example, the schooling exit dependent variable is one if a woman moves out 
of full-time school enrollment by t+l, given that she was fully enrolled at t. 
The exit variable is set ec^ual to zero if she remains fully enrolled at t+1. 
Similarly, if a married woman divorces, the dependent variable is set to one. 
If she remains with her husband at t+1, the dependent variable is set to zero* 

The definition of eligible observations is critical. , For example, a 
woman is eligible for inclusion in the schooling exit sample if she reports 
being enrolled full-time in school at the start of any year. A woman is 
eligible for the school re-entry sample if she reports being not enrolled 
full-time in school at the start of any year. The observational unit is a 
person-year, which always includes status information both at the start and 
the end of the year for a particular woman. Given information on status at 
two points in time, it is possible to define status change variables, such 
as the dependent variable (e.g., school exit or reentry), but also any number 
of independent variables. 

Both level and change variables are included as predictors. However, 
for binary status variables (e.g., enrolled full-time in school vs. not en- 
rolled full-time in school) care must be exercised to avoid redundancy. To 
represent level alone, tr^o dxmmy variables are defined but only one of them 
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is Included In the equation:- 



A. 



Two level measures: (use only one) 



(1) Enrolled full-time in school in year t 



(2) Not -enrolled full-time in school in year t 



If change 



variables are preferred, four dummy variables are defined and three 



are used : 



B. Four change measures: (use only three) 
J, (1) Exit from school between year t and year t+1 

(2) Remain in school 

(3) Reenter school 

(4) Remain out of school 

Note, however, that to use three change variables implicitly specifies level, 
so that both level and change are completely described (e.g«, if one either 
exits from school or remains in school, then one necessarily was in school 
at t). Including one level together with three change measures is therefore 
redundant and would cause matrix inversion problems. Care was taken to 
avoid doing so. 

The transition probabilities strategy has taken advantage of the panel 
data to pool observations. For example, there are five waves of the NLS panel, 
each woman has four defined person-years: 1968 to 1969, 1969 to 1970, 1970 tq 
1971, and 1971 to 1972. It is possible for all ^our of these person-years to 
be included as observations in a single equation. For example, if a woman is 
; xngle in 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, all four of her person-years would be 



eligible for inclusion in the first marriage equation. 

In ordinary least squares estimation, autocorrelated disturbances do not 
bias parameter estimates, but they do bias estimates of the standard errors of 
parameter estimates. Typically the standard errors are biased downwards. One 
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gets the impression that one^s parameter estimates are more efficiently esti- 
mated than is tfuly the case. The heart of the problem is that if a single 
woman contributes up to four person-year observations, there is something less 
than four full degrees of freedom in those four observations. Autocorrelation 
thus typically leads to improper inclusion of variables in an equation based 
on upwardly biased t-statistics. 

Note, however, that parameter estimates with pooling are still unbiased. 
Moreover, the degree of pooling in these equations is relatively sma'.l, since 
typically fewer than four person-year observations from a single woman are 
pooled.^ Where pooling is negligible or absent, our results appear comparable 
to results with the most pooling. Pooling is most frequent in analyses of 
the first marriage, marital split, high school drop-out and public assistance 
entry. In these cases care has been used to be conservative in the use of 
significance tests. 



1. In the education equations, reentry is estimated with no pooling, and the 
high school and college graduate exit equations should have virtually no pooling. 
^^Tiere transition rates are high (e.g., over 20 percent), pooling is minimized, 
as in the re-marriage, first birth (married women), college drop-out, work 
entry, work exit and public assistance exit equations. The hours and wage 
equations also minimize pooling. 

12 
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Dlchotomous Dependent Variables 

The ideal model form for a binary dependent variable is the logit or 
a related model. The linear model creates heteroscedartic disturbances and 
the more basic problem of a misspecif ic<l model, especially at the extremes. 
A maximum-likelihood logit model solves these problems, but it created other 
problems: 

CD cost: especially (a) with large data files such as the ones we 
are using, and (b) with a large number oi independent variables and (c) with 
the likelihood of one or two reestimates of uhe equation, the very substantial 

estimation costs must be weighed against the benefits of improved information, 

'J 

(2) complexity: results of ordinary least squares are easier to under- 
stand and communicate by an order of magnitude than maximum likelihood logit 
estimates. Until the use of maximum likelihood logit grows more famlli.ir, 
this must be weighted as a cost, especially in policy research. 

Goodman has argued convincingly (1976) that ordinary least squares 
provide virtually identical information as maximum likelihood logit, especially 

(1) where n is large and 

(2) where the mean of the dependent variable is not too close to the 
bounds. In all cases, we use an n that is large by Goodman's standards and 
in most cases the means of our dependent variables are far enough from the 
bounds by his standards (i.e., between .20 and .80). Caution is warranted 
for the few equations in which the mean was close to zero (e.g., school re- 
entry, public assistance entry, and first birth to unmarried women). 



S. Caldwell 
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